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M*e SO looked out from her hut 
LY across the paddy Kwins: it was 


late afternoon and intensely hot: the sun 
still burned against the distant skyline, 
showing red through the palm-tree tops: 
no one stirred, save a few children who 
played in the deep dust of the road. 

The creaking of a bullock-cart and the 
bleating of a kid that had lost its dam 
alone broke the sultry stillness. 

Mah So was eighteen, and the prettiest 
girl in the little village; felt 
proud of these two facts as she smoked 
her green-leaf cigar and kept the hungry 
mosquitoes off with a palm-fan. It 
something to be young and a beauty, even 


she very 


is 


when one only lives away in the jungle, 
surrounded by malarial swamps. 

It was a small place, dropped as a bird 
might drop its nest amidst great tracts of 
grass-land, dotted but sparsely with clumps 
of bamboo and jack trees, consisting only 
of one street, if street it could be called, 
lined on by a collection of 
straggling with “dunni” 
thatches; a ruined pagoda and a circular 
well situated at the extreme end. A few 
paddy-fields at the foot of a sloping 
incline were the only signs of cultivation. 

Stretching away on either side as far as 


either side 


poor, houses 


the eye could reach was the wild country, 
broken here and there by irregular ranges 
of low hills. 

The people were poor, but they were 
happy, dwelling there in lazy amity and 
good fellowship. 

Mah So had spent all her life in the one 
spot, never wandering for more than two 
miles in any direction. All her interests 
lay close beside her: that was her world— 
the world which made its home in the 
dozen huts or so that fringed the road. 
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She lived with her grandmother, a tooth- 
less, shrivelled old woman, spare and lean 
as a reed, who, despite her sixty years—a 
good age for one of her race—swept and 
washed, drew water and cut wood with 
almost the vigour of one in the morning of 
life. 

All the years she had lived she had been 
miserably poor, and was so still—poorer 
than any her neighbours, for they 
owned a bullock and perhaps a few cocks 
But old Mah 
Poo had none of these, depending entirely 
on a thin stretch of paddy stubble for her 
and Mah So’s living. It had never failed 
them, and she was quite satisfied with her 
lot. Of any other life than hers she had 
but the vaguest, faintest conception. 


of 


and hens and some goats. 


Her one ambition was to live just long 
enough to see Mah So’s children tumbling 
in the mud where their grandparents had 
before them, and now the time had come, 
the old woman said, when the girl could 
choose and make her new home beside 
the old, and it was of this that Mah So 
thought most as she looked away towards 
the western sky. 
whose parents had often hinted over their 
evening meal to Mah Poo that her grand- 
daughter would be welcomed by them. 

Moung Thin 
gentle fellow, quite ignorant and full of 
quaint superstitions and curious beliefs, 
but well-to-do, owning bullocks and paddy, 
and he loved her much. 

Moung Tu was handsome and idle, 
thinking of nothing save the colours of his 
silk patso and his cock-fighting. He liked 
Mah So, hated Moung Thin, and loved 
himself best of all. 

Mah So liked Moung Thin, but her 
woman’s soul was taken by the brusque 


She had two suitors, 


was a good, harmless, 
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wooing and gay appearance of black- 
browed Moung Tu. 

For a year past they had both jingered 
round her. 

Mah Poo favoured Moung Thin, for he 
was rich; her old wrinkled face would 
light up with childish glee when a banana, 
a mango, or above afl a dotidn came from 
him, and as she ate she would praise him 
and his. And Mah So would listen as she 
sat in the shadow of the nyeem-tree, and 
be undecided: she was but a child, and 
although her heart inciined towards the one, 
she feared her grandmother too much to 
go against her in so grave a matter. 

The girls of the village when they sat at 
their doors of an evening told her of the 
gold bracelets and jewelled earrings that 
sparkled so beautifully, and which Moung 
Thin would be sure to give her, and of the 
rupees that he made and saved from his 
paddy-field. 

Mah So heard, but she seldom answered ; 
she was torn with doubts. Ornaments and 
rupees were both very good things and 
very much to be desired: that she knew— 
and yet, and yet—she was not so sure. 

So time passed; the padouk - flower 
bloomed thrice, and then the rains fell. 
Mah So went about her work as usual, 
giving ear to the old woman’s mumbling 
as she shivered over the fire making her 
betel-chews, and was never one bit nearer 
her choice. 

She did not speak when Moung Thin 
lingered near in the soft nights, nor thank 
him for his timid gifts; but gave many a 
shy, sweet smile to Moung Tu when he 
passed by, his turban fluttering in the 
breeze. 

Moung Thin would have saved and 
sacrificed all for Mah So. Moung Tu 
would not have missed a game of football 
or a pony race for her sake on any 
account. Yet he was liked best. 

Moung Thin was: gentle and kind; he 
tended the animals himself, and wiped the 
dust from the oxen’s patient eyes when 
they dragged their heavy loads along the 
shadeless roads. Moung Tu had no feel- 
ing for any one thing, he would net the 
poor little birds and throw them to Mah 
Poo’s cat and laugh to see their pain and 
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He would let his mother work 
early and late while he lay on his back 
in the sun and killed flies. 

Yet it was Moung Tu who was liked 
best. 

Everyone urged Mah So to marry 
Moung Thin. He was so wealthy they 
said, and of the advantages of marrying 
wealth that small village thought much 
the same as the great world does. She 
began to grow weary of their reitera- 
tions. 

One fine but oppressively hot night, 
just before the ceasing of the rains, the 
men sat on their mats yawning lazily 
as they watched the women preparing the . 
evening meal and talked of the coming 
change in the season, always a fertile 
source of conversation. 

Mah So had gone to the well to fill up 
a ‘‘chatty” with water, and was standing 
twisting up her long hair, a cigar in her 
mouth, when Moung Tu, with a moody, 
discontented - looking expression on his 
face, picked his way through the thorns 
and soft mud that choked the path, and 
joined her. 

What passed between them no one in 
the village ever. quite knew, only when 
Mah So hurried back up the road her 
small face looked very scared, and she was 
very quiet that night and for many nights 
after. 

A month later Moung Tu married a girl 
from a village on the river, and his own 
place knew him no more. 

And Mah So was betrothed to Moung 
Thin. 

Everyone was glad, and came and ate 
and smoked on the bamboo-ledge every 
evening. Mah So was very silent, but that 
was not unusual; besides, when all are 
chattering and laughing, it is well that one 
should remain quiet. She was gentle and 
laboriqgus, and went about her work just 
the same as she had done since she was a 
little girl, rising with the crow, sweeping 
out the hut, breaking the sticks for the 
fire. Inno one did she confide. Of an 
evening when the dim oil-lamps were lit, 
and the fire-flies gleamed and the grass- 
hoppers cried so shrilly, Moung Thin 
came and sat with her, and felt very shy 


struggles. 
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and very pleased, and 
presents for them both. 

Mah Poo was so glad, she felt that she 
had done so well for the child; and as 
she sat of a night looking down the road, 
tears would come into her old eyes and 
make them dimmer than age had done, 
but they were tears of thankfulness that 
Mah So should spend her life in the village 
so dear to the old woman, dear as only the 


brought little 
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same time, had walked, as it were, down 
life’s path hand in hand. 

Then there was Moung Bah: she re- 
membered him as a young man, and now 
he and his wife had their great-grand- 
children round him; and there was many 
another beside. All the joys, the sorrows, 
the privations, and the feasts, they had 
shared with her, and would share to the end. 

The towering palms that stood upward 


WHAT PASSED BETWEEN THEM NOBODY IN THE VILLAGE EVER QUITE KNEW. 


place filled with memories of a youth and 
age can be. ‘ 
She could not, in her simple, untutored 
way, imagine a fairer life than hers had 
been. 
Every stick of the little place was 


hallowed. Each one who dwelt in the 
small wood-houses nestling there in the 
shadows had been the friends and com- 
panions of many long years. Mah Too, 
who lived opposite, and Mah Poo had 
been children together, had married the 


towards the sky had been there when 
she, old and wrinkled now, had stood a 
young girl with glossy, flower-bedecked 
tresses in her courting-time. 

Her life had been so good, it were well 
if Mah So’s was as good, so she thought 
as she stretched her tired old limbs under 
her cotton mosquito-curtain. 

Mah Poo and Moung Thin’s people had 
a great deal of talk about rupees before all 
was arranged. Money plays a great part 
in their conversation and lives. 
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Everything was settled amicably, how- 
ever, and party 
satisfied. 

Moung Thin erected a wooden hutch 
for public water-jars in the village, besides 
performing a few other smaller works of 
merit. All this in honour of the approach- 
ing event, 


each was more than 


Some whispered among themselves that 
Moung Tu had considered himself badly 
treated, and had sworn to take revenge; 
and Moung Tu would not be nice to have 
as a foe, so they thought. 

Such forebodings, however, were treated 
with a sneering laugh by others. 

If she had married they would have 
been divorced by now, so said Moung 
Ku, ‘‘for was not a husband who in- 
dulged ‘in cock- fighting liable to be 
put away by his wife”; to which remark 
an attentive circle gave an approving 
** houkbah,” which, translated, 
‘*of course.” 


means 


Besides, as she was going to be married 
to Moung Thin, where was the use in 
discussing the possibilities of anything 
else, especially as they were all going to 
assist at the feast, this remark being made 
by Moung Hpay, who made a point of 
never speaking unless compelled to. His 
words were always listened to attentively 
by a large body of admiring friends, of 
whom he had a great number, due in a 
great measure, report had it, to the fact of 
his being closely related to a toddy farmer 
who passed through the village three times 
a year and on such occasions treated them 
all liberally, and ‘‘toddy” is not to be 
despised when quite fresh and obtained 
for nothing. 

It was just dawn. A streak of faint 
rose-hued pink showed against the sky, 
the crows cawed sleepily at intervals, the 
dew was sparkling and quivering on the 
grass, there was a heavy heat-haze in the air. 
A few minutes later and Heaven opened her 
shutters, threw up her windows, and sent 
forth a new day, and ere many hours had 
passed the white intense glare of the East 
lay on the scene around. 

It was Mah So’s wedding-day. 

She was rolling up her hair round a 
wooden comb; ¢hanat kha, the powder 
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beloved of Burmese women, was smeared 
over her face. 

She wore a pure white jacket over a 
rainbow-hued silk tamien. 
Plenty of pickled 
cheroots, and fruit had 

for the guests. 

Ontside on the bare brown earth fresh 
matting had been spread for the men, and 
inside for the women, where they would sit 
and gossip. 


tea, lemonade, 
been prepared 


Before the day was very many hours old 
the village rcad with its many trees was 
gay with a continual stream of its inhabit- 
ants, attired in all their best, looking like 
moving gardens of gorgeous blossoms 
against the tender green of the grass; 
past the moss-overgrown pagoda they 
went onward, greeting each other with 
laughter that echoed on the sultry air. 

There were the old men and the old 
women, moving slowly, talking, smoking, 
and gesticulating ; then came the young 
men and girls, the latter shuffling lazily 
through the dust with parasols held over 
bare heads, for the sun was high and the 
heat great. 

Then there were the children, dressed, 
perfumed, and bejewelled in honour of the 
occasion. 

The musical members brought up the 
rear, beating the ‘“‘ tom-tom,” posturing, 
and making curious noises, which no 
doubt they called singing. When they 
came to Mah Poo’s hut they made a halt. 
She was sitting just inside, smiling all over 
her wrinkled face as she called to them 
and bade them rejoice. Amidst a great 
deal of clatter and noise they all sat down 
on their different squares of matting ; in 
the middle was Moung Thin, with a bright 
pink silk turban on his head, looking 
somewhat awkward at finding himself the 
"object of so much attention. 

Mah So squatted with her girl friends 
round her, whispering and laughing among 
themselves. 

In a little while the elder men of the 
village spoke, calling all the others to 
witness the marriage ; then Moung Thin 
and his bride ate some rice out of one 
dish, and he gave Mah So some pickled 
tea, whereupon she gave some back to 
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him, and the ceremony was practically 
over. 

Then began a great deal of chewing of 
betel-nut, drinking of lemonade, and eat- 
ing of sweets and cakes, chattering and 
noise, as they compared notes as to past 
marriages and displays that they had 
attended, all agreeing that none had come 
up to the present one; then followed 
speculations as to whether any other 
village could equal theirs in the matter of 
feast, they being perfectly convinced the 
while that none could. 

All were as happy and merry and good- 
humoured as it is possible for mortals 
to be. 

The cat looked on too and seemed to 
join in, so did the lean pariah-dogs who 
had accompanied them. 

The elders drew round to converse. 
The young girls squatted near the bride 
and puffed their cheroots. 

The women drew together in the shade 
of the verandah and ate and drank 
sweetened lemonade and dozed through- 
out the day, reserving themselves for the 
“‘poay,” which was to take place in the 
evening. For Moung Thin had engaged 
a troupe of wandering actors. 

If there is one thing that a Burman 
delights in above another it is a dramatic 
performance. 

At nine o'clock the play was to begin : 
about an hour beforehand the audience 
commenced to arrive in parties. 

The performers had made their stage 
by the roadside, their background the 
dark outline of the trees; in the middle of 
the stage were placed some branches of 
a banana tree, on the ground were spread 
many kinds of embroidered rugs, while 
the footlights ranged round in a circle 
consisted of rags steeped in petroleum 
standing in earthenware pots. 

They spluttered and crackled and threw 
no very tempered or delicate shade on 
the surroundings; hanging on a cord 
slung from two trees were several masks 
to represent and gods and 
animals; the actresses squatted calmly, 
doing up their faces in full sight of the 
audience, with their dresses, dragon’s 
wings, flowers, ornaments, and all the rest 


demons 
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of their ‘“ properties ” 
fusion about. 

As the proceedings were to last through- 
out the night the guests had provided 
themselves with beds, and commenced to 
make themselves as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit. 

While waiting for the play to begin, a 
grotesque-looking man went in ard out 
among the people, cracking jokes and 
pulling faces, being greeted on all sides 
with roars of delighted laughter: this was 
the clown, or general utility man, as we 
should say at home, but known there as 
“‘loobyat.” He amused them greatly with 
his pranks, and being possessed of a some- 
what ready wit, he passed many remarks 
on local matters, quizzing this person and 
that, to the huge delight of the rest, and 
made several puns more or less smart. 

Long before nine o’clock there was a 
dense circle of gaily clad, eager - faced 
people gathered there with the stars look- 
ing down through the interlaced branches 
of the trees and the fire-flies fluttering low. 

There were the women with their gold 
ornaments glimmering on their dusky 
throats and arms, all in a mood to smile; 
there were the children more or less 
scantily clothed, with their curious little 
half-shaved heads; there were rows of 
men young and old, the latter’s shrivelled 
faces reflecting a dozen different emotions, 
but, above all, a tremulous rapt attention, 
eager to catch everything, loth to let 
aught escape them. The younger ones 
loudly chaffed the clown, and urged him 
on, or flirted with some dark-eyed maiden 
on the sly. 


scattered in con- 


It was a curious scene, and one not to 
be surpassed in its own way, that sea of 
swarthy faces, some so young and smooth, 
others as wrinkled and yellow as parch- 
ment, but all seemingly equally pleased. 

Punctually the piece commenced, the 
scene being laid in the Hama Wantha 
Forest. It dealt with the fortunes or mis- 
fortunes of a Prince, who, loving a Princess, 
went in quest of her to her father’s Court. 
On his journey he met with many adven- 
tures, losing his way completely in the 
densest part of the wood, where he was 
visited by many evil spirits, who tormented 
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him and mocked at him. He endured all 
these gibes and jeers with heroic fortitude, 
and at last, after many weary, fruitless 
wanderings, reached his destination. Then 
came the heavy father, so to speak, of the 
scene — Court procession consisting of 
girls in gorgeous silks sewn with glittering 
pieces of tinsel, ladies-in-waiting on the 
Princess clad in marvellous garments, 
ministers and officials. They all talked a 
great deal and took a very long time to do 
it, interspersing their conversation with 
solos, choruses, and a curious sort of 
dancing, when every joint in their bodies 
seems to move, keeping time, as it were, 
to the beating of the instruments. Then 
the “loobyat” came on to lighten the 
serious part with his talk. So the hours 
went on apace. Some of the audience fell 
fast asleep, while others squatted, their 
cigars between their lips or in their ears, 
everything forgotten save the piece, their 
countenances showing accurately their 
deep sympathy with the dangers that 
beset the path of the princely lover, 
tempered with relief at knowing quite 
well that it would all end happily. 
Mah Poo’s time-worn eyes had felt the 
influence of sleep for some time past, so 
she had left them all and shuffled away up 
the road home. Moung Thin, accompanied 
by his friends, had gone to the little 
bamboo structure standing on piles and 
reached by a ladder, where he and Mah 
So looked forward to spending their lives. 

It was all very still save for the distant 
sound of the music, while away in the 
deep shadows could be seen the fitful 
flickering of the footlights and the dim 
outline of many figures. 

On the threshold they bade him good- 
night and went back in the moonlight 
laughing and singing. Old Mah Poo 
hearing them, thought, “‘ How happy they 
all are; how happy Mah So will always 
be!” 

Three years slipped away and dropped 
into the past, sweeping some old and some 
young lives with them. 

Mah So was not much changed: a little 
older, a little fuller, a little fonder of storing 
away money than of yore—that was all; 
but then there were the two children to be 
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thought of now. Not that they wanted 
much, a piece of silk and a handtul of rice 
comprising nearly all their requirements. 

Moung Thin was very prosperous, having 
done well every year with his paddy. 

He had a larger and more imposing- 
looking hut, in the front part of which 
were two well-worn cane chairs, a carved 
bracket, three discoloured ornaments in 
Benares work, and a few unnatural-looking 
dogs and camels made of china, and 
imported from England, on which wonders 
his friends were never tired of feasting 
their eyes. So, in spite of his possessing 
a “‘ wife like a master,” he was regarded as 
a singularly fortunate man. 

Moung Thin was decidedly what would 
be described as a “‘ henpecked husband.” 
Mah So conducted all business matters 
without reference to him, but he did 
not complain, seemingly contented enough 
sitting on the ledge of the hut in the heat 
of the day puffing at his cheroot in placid 
beatitude. His wife treated him with 
good-natured contempt, amounting some- 
times to absolute indifference. In her 
own way she was very fond of him, though 
probably unaware of the fact herself. She 
would lecture him at times in her shrill 
tones till she was quite breathless, saying 
that she regretted Moung Tu and had 
married him only to please Mah Poo, and 
a lot more to the same effect. 

Happy is the country that has no his- 
tory, so also happy is the life that flows 
on like a limpid stream undisturbed by 
many currents. Such a one was that 
passed in the village: days and months 
and years came and went and found them 
still the same, absolutely free from care or 
ills of any sort. 

A little world to itself; all absorbing 
and sufficient for its people. 

Of other worlds they knew nothing, and 
knowing, would not have cared. 

Mah Poo spent almost all her time 
dozing on the verandah of Mah So’s 
house, nearly tired of gazing at Moung 
Thin’s collection of bric-a-brac. 

So the time went by until it was the 
fourth year of Mah So’s married life, and 
for the first time vague rumours reached 
them in their solitude of the disturbed 
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state of the country, of robberies and 
murders in villages as peaceful hitherto as 
theirs, of how the English were hunting 
the dacoits, and offering rewards for their 
capture. At which they smiled, for could 
not those who had charms against death 
always escape, even if there was an army 
after them ? 

Ill rumours upset them for a while very 
much, but when weeks went by and nothing 


PUNCTUALLY THE 


resulted they began to feel safe, and 
relapsed into their old contentment. 
After all, what would be the use of any 


dacoit coming to such a poor place ? They 
had no guns or property to tempt them. 

Its poverty hitherto had always been its 
great safeguard—on that account they had 
escaped untouched. 


The oldest amongst them never remem- 
bered being attacked. Dacoit to them 
was but a name, terrible certainly, but 
impersonal—something with which they 
had nothing to do, nor ever would have. 
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One night in March, about four months 
after the first alarm had reached them, a 
bamboo-cutter, almost naked and_half- 
starved, sought refuge in the village. He 
told how he had been compelled to fly 
from a desperate band that he had 
encountered in the jungle. They were 
painted black with white stripes, and he 
said that without a doubt they were on 
their way to the village. 


PIECE COMMENCED. 


This roused them from their 
habitual languor. 

A group had been gathered round 
watching Moung Thin and Moung Tha 
gambling for some pine-apples, playing 
*‘ odd-and-even” with the green 
attached to the top; but they separated at 
ence on being told what the wood-cutter 
They plied him with questions, 
shaking their heads and rolling their betel 
chews with a new thoughtfulness as they 
listened to his answers. 


The women talked sadly and in whispers. 


news 


leav es 


nad said. 
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while an unspeakable dread settled down 
on them. 

They knew not what to do or think. 
They were so absolutely helpless. 

Moung Boo suggested that the dacoits 
must have heard of Moung Thin’s silk 
patsos and chairs, and were coming for 
them—a suggestion which met with an 
approving but sad assent from those around 
about. 

Moung Thin, hearing, trembled, and 
wished that his once - prized possessions 
were the property of any other save him- 
self. For the first time he felt his wealth 
to be a burden greater than he cared to 
bear. 

They sat late speculating as to when 
this awful misfortune would overtake them, 
and, anticipating all the terrors imaginable 
before sunrise, finally carried their sleep- 
ing-mats to one another’s dwellings and 
made up large parties. There was a feel- 
ing of protection when they all huddled 
together, fearfully hot but still comforting. 

For two nights following when the sky 
closed, anxious eyes were turned, fearfully 
and inquiringly, towards the large tract of 
thorn jungle in which the village lost itself 
at either end, for it was down through that 
the dacoits would cut their way. 

Everything was put in readiness for 
their reception, for, as the women said, 
they would doubtless be very angry if all 
was not prepared. 

Mah So unfurled fresh matting, put 
plenty of betel and cheroots on trays, rice 
and dried fish on two large plantain-leaves, 
and many other little delicacies beloved 
of dacoits in common with the rest of 
Burmese mankind. 

It was the eve of the second night. 
‘“* Hide nothing,” said Moung Thin to his 
wife, which sentiment Mah Poo echoed. 

“IT wil! not give these dogs of the 
jungle the rupees; everything else they 
can have,” she replied. 

“Give all, keep nothing back ; they will 
punish us if we do. Rupees are no good 
when one is dead,” answered Moung Thin, 
whose teeth were already chattering in his 
head. Mah So kept silence, but frowned 


heavily as she continued her preparations. 
Everyone in the place was awake, dim 
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lights shone from all the huts, they felt 
convinced that the end was at hand. 

It was a starless night, with the song of 
the crickets and the screech of the owls 
alone on the hot stillness. The pariah- 
dogs roused themselves from their slum- 
bers to growl ominously now and then. 

Some had fled already to hide in the 
jungle, Mah Poo among them, and 
probably be eaten there by the dacoits, 
said the ones who remained behind. 

“You had best go to the jungle,” said 
an old crone to Mah So, ‘‘or the little 
ones will be killed.” Mah So looked at 
her child sleeping in his rockerless cradle 
and answered— 

“Time enough 
coming.” 

The old woman passed on, mumbling 
to herself. 

Mah So then sat down to await the 
worst. Moung Thin, who had been groping 
behind the purdah, then appeared, and 
planting a bundle of rags containing fifty 
rupees ready for the dacoits to take, sat 
down beside it. 


when I see them 


Mah So, however, snatched it indig- 
nantly to her, absolutely refusing to allow 
it to be given up. 

‘*T] don’t want to be killed,” protested 
Moung Thin, as he reluctantly yielded it 
up and watched her kneel down and care- 
fully drop it between the rafters into the 
mud underneath the hut. 

Then took up her seat on the 
bamboo ledge, and turned a deaf ear to 
the plaintive wailings of Moung Thin. 
The hours passed slowly till midnight, 
when a noisy chorus of barking announced 
the arrival of strangers, and under cover of 
the dogs’ howls many who had not yet 
gone crept out and fled away to the open 
country. 

A low ominous roar and the pattering of 
bare feet were borne on the breeze to many 
listening ears. 


she 


Then there was silence: a silence worse 
than all noise. Far away against the skya 
red glare glowed like fire. 

In few terrified shrieks 
sounded from the other end of the village. 

Mah So up and snatched her 
youngest-born from his sleep, while the 


a seconds 


rose 














others clung terrified and sobbing to her 
tamien. 

Her brown face was blanched and her 
hands shook ; she felt that the worst was at 
hand. 

Following their leader, and striking on 
every side with their dahs, marched the 
dacoits, rifling any likely looking huts as 
they passed. 

Screams and the noise of splintering 
wood marked their progress : they shouted 
to the people to come forth with all their 
valuables, under penalty of being cut to 
pieces—a command which was reluctantly 
obeyed by several grovelling, terrified men 
and women. 

Mah So, peering forth, watched them 
carrying their rupees and rice to lay at 
the feet of the robbers, and receive in 
acknowledgment a cut from a knife on the 
head or body. After amusing themselves 
for some time wounding their unfortunate 
victims, and laughing as they saw them 
fall or drag themselves painfully away, 
they sat and ate rice and dried fish 
hungrily, compelling everyone to wait on 
them. Having finished, they promptly 
smashed everything near by, pouring the 
contents of the water-chatties over the old 
women, leaving them in a half-drowned 
condition. 

The dull thud of blows on bare backs, 
crossed by shrill yells and cries of pain, 


echoed on the air. As the dacoits 
advanced towards Moung Thin’s, Mah 


So, looking out from the hut, saw the 
leader, where he 
his followers, 


stood surrounded by 
and as the light of a 
near lamp fell on him she recognised— 
Moung Tu. 

Her heart leapt within her. Surely he 
would spare her and hers, she thought, as 
she left the children, and, descending, 
forced her way through the 
bleeding crowd of visitors. 


wounded, 
Torch - like 
lights flared on the scene around, on the 
frightened, scared faces of the people, on 
their torn silk and turbans, on the gleam- 
ing knives that menaced them every 
second. 

Moung Thin had gone before Mah So 
with his offering to the chief of a dah and 
a couple of patsos. Many women hastened 
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with fruit and were beaten for their pains. 
Mah So went empty-handed. Moung Tu 
recognised many old faces, but did not 
spare them on that account. They made 
no attempt to resist, so he wreaked his will 
on them as he pleased. 

When Mah So prostrated herself before 
Moung Tu and begged for mercy for them 
all, he laughed and gave her a careless kick 
by way of an answer. Then, turning to 
Moung Thin, he commanded him to lead 
the way to the hut and produce all that he 
owned. Whereupon Mah So staggered to 
her feet, and turning, flew home, tripping 
over prostrate bodies as she went, so as 
to stand beside the children, for now she 
knew that Moung Tu would treat them 
the same, if not worse than all who had 
gone before. 

Moung Thin led the way, followed by 
the leader and many of the band, carrying 
their red dripping dahs. 

‘‘Where is Mah Poo?” asked Moung 
Tu as he gazed round the place—‘ my old 
friend Mah Poo.” 

‘*She is not here,” answered Mah So. 

‘““That’s a pity. I would like to have had 
a friendly cut at the old woman with my 
dah,” he said. Then, turning to Moung 
Thin, who knelt near by, he cried, “‘ Bring 
me at once one thousand rupees—not one 
pice less.” 

‘Lord, I have not one rupee !” groaned 
Moung Thin, too frightened even to move. 
Then Moung Tu ordered his lieutenant to 
tear down the purdahs and pull up the 
beams in search of any property that there 
might be. In the space of a few minutes 
they produced the rupees that Mah So had 
hidden. 

‘* Thou son of a female dog!” shouted 
Moung Tu, giving Moung Thin a blow 
across the mouth with the butt end of his 
dah, as he counted the money, and uttering 
a cry of rage when he discovered that the 
amount was only a miserable fifty. 

‘“* Lord, shall we kill the woman and the 
children ?” asked one of his band, stepping 
up to him. 

“* Not yet ; but if this pig here does not 
bring more rupees we will.” On hearing 


which Moung Thin hid his face in his 
hands. 
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“Bring me rice, and if when I have 
eaten you have not brought me the money, 
the children shall be killed. They will 
make good curry,” said Moung Tu with a 
grin, while his little army laughed loudly 
at this proof of their leader’s humour. 

Moung Thin flung himself flat on the 
ground, and pleaded that he had ‘“ No- 
thing, nothing!” Moung Tu only kicked 
him repeatedly. 

** Kill the children ! ” -cried- Moung Tu, 
at last growing impatient; for they had 
ransacked every hole and corner of the 
place, and found not even one anna. 

Mah So at these words snatched the 
two poor little things close to her, and 
cried to Moung Tu to kill her instead, 
but to spare them. Then the manhood 
in Moung Thin rose, and deadened all 
personal fear. 

‘‘Lord,” he said, the tears coursing 
down his swarthy face, ‘“‘take me and 
torture me for as long as you please, but 
spare a 

“You shall all sleep in the paddy bund 
together,” was the derisive reply. A 


minute later Moung Thin lay dying. 
Mah So, with her children clasped in her 

arms, turned to fly out into the night, but 

they caught her and took the babes from 


her. She struggled and screamed, and 
dug her strong white teeth into the men’s 
arms—in vain—they slew them before her 
wild miserable eyes. Greater agony the 
world could not behold. When they asked, 


TU’S 


REVENGE. 


‘* Shall we kill her too, my lord,” the chief 
answered ‘‘ Yes!” 

Mah So, with a despairing shriek, fell 
beside the lifeless body of Moung Thin. 

Too late she knew whom she had loved. 
Terrible curses did she invoke upon the 
heads of the destroyers, who stabbed her 
again and yet again where she knelt; then, 
gathering their spoil, together with Mah 
So’s body, all bleeding and dishevelled, 
they passed from the hut. 

“‘It was a miserable place, not worth 
coming to,” said Moung Tu, as he gave 
the order to fire it. In a few seconds the 
inflammable ‘‘ dunni ” thatches were alight 
like tow. 

The flames flared upwards spluttering 
and lurid towards the heavens, raining 
sparks in showers on to the earth as they 
went, the dacoits laughing very much as 
they watched it burn and heard the cries 
of the people. The end was not far off. 
Two hours later the village was but a 
heap of whitened ashes. 

Many hours afterwards, when old Mah 
Poo and a few others crept back from the 
jungle, they found Mah So’s mutilated 
body lying across the paddy ruins. Clasped 
in one smail stiff hand was a palm-leaf, on 
which was scrawled— 

“To Mah Poo—Moung Tu is revenged.” 

But Mah Poo did not understand. 

She had fallen beside her granddaughter 
and was caressing her. 

She thought that she only slept 
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CHILDREN WHO 
”T <O the sombre philosopher, the Cuban 

I War stands for a struggle between 
a young and an old civilisation; it is the 
old fight of the Saxon against the Celt. 
Reduce this to the personal equation, 
and it appears as the attempt of a demo- 
cracy to snatch his coming power from a 


Maria II. of Portugal, aged fourteen 


Otho of Greece, aged eighteen. 


IN 


HAVE RULED 


PINAFORES. 


THE WORLD. 

Spain is always the land of the Infante. 
To-day it is the kingdom of an infant, 
just as it was sixty-five years ago, when 
the King’s grandmother, Isabella II., 
ascended the throne at the age of 
three, assuming the actual government 
when she was thirteen. Curiously enough, 


Isabella II., Queen of Spain, aged three. 


Pedro II. of Brazil, aged eight 


THE CHILD MONARCHS OF THE WORLD IN 1533. 


King in an Eton jacket; for behind that 
imposing old Constitution stands a little 
boy in knickerbockers — Alfonso XIII. 
(unluckiest of numbers). If his Majesty 
instead of twelve, the 
much of its essential 
pathos, which appeals to the chivalrous 
instincts of most people. As 
proper it interest 
tacticians. 


were tw enty-one 


war would lose 


a “eae 


would the 


scarcely 


at that time both parts of the Iberian 
peninsula were ruled by little girls, and 
both were in the American 
continent, inasmuch as Brazil was in the 
keeping of a little boy, poor Pedro II., 
then aged eight. The road these three 
children had to travel hard as 
Alfonso the Thirteenth’s. Isabella’s path 
was specially thorny. Her mother, Maria 
Christina, shocked the grandees of Spain 
BS 


touch with 


Was as 
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by contract- 
ing (in 1833) 
a morganatic 
Marriage a 
few months 
after the 
death of her 
husband. 
She plotted 
and planned 
to marry 
Isabella, who 
ultimately 
wedded her 
cousi n, 
Francisco de 
Assisi. Maria 
ultimately 
had to go to 
France (in 
1854), and 
Isabella was 
expelled to 
the 
country in 
1868, 
cating two 


same 
abdi- 
years later in 


of 
$0 fn, 


favour 
her 


PEDRO, 


Became Emperor of Brazil in 1831, at the age of six 
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ALFONSO XI 
Who ascended the Throne of Spain ini 


BROTHER OF MARIA. 


Died 1891. 


PINAFORES. 





Photo by Valentine, Madrid. 
Il. 


S56, on the day he x 


as born 


MARIA. 


Died 1853. 


Alfonso XII., 
the father of 
the present 
boy-King. 
Maria of 
Portugal also 
found life a 
worry. Her 
father, Dom 
Pedro IV., 
abdicated in 
her favour in 
1826, when 
she 
seven, keep- 
ing Brazil 
for himself 
and his 
Pedro. 
Maria, 
was born in 
1819, should 
have married 
her father’s 
brother, Dom 
Miguel. Put 
she didn’t. 
She espoused 
first the 
Prince of 


was 


son 


who 


Became Queen of lortugal tn 1826, at the age of seven. 





Leuchtenburg 
and then Prince 


Ferdinand of 


Saxe - Coburg, 
cousin of our 
own Prince 
Consort, and 
the grandfather 
of the present 
King of Por- 
tugal. Asa 
matter of fact, 
Miguel man- 
aged to hold 
the throne for 
six years 
(1828-34), but 
Maria was ulti- 
mately restored 
in the latter 
year (in which, 
by the way, 
her father 
died), and 
reigned until 
her death in 
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charming man, 
but he was an 
anachronism, 
for the Brazil- 
ians drove him 
out in 1880, 
and he died of 
a broken heart 
two years later. 
If you are 
superstitious 
these memories 
of Iberia and 
America of 
sixty odd years 
agoare scarcely 
auspicious for 
the King in the 
Eton jacket. 
At the very 
time when 
Maria and 
Isabella were 
minors and yet 
monarchs, 
Greece was 


Became Queen tn 1542, when she was eight days old. P 
1853. Her placed in the 


brother Pedro, whom she replaced in’ keeping of Prince Otho of Bavaria, who 
Portugal, and in whose favour her father ascended the throne in 1833, while still 
resigned the crown of Brazil, was a under the age of eighteen. He, too, 


LADY JANE GREY. QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Proclaimed Queen of England in 155}, elscended the Throne of Great Britain tn 1837, 


when she was sixteen. at the age of eighteen 
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had a rough time; for after ruling for 
twenty-nine years, he was expelled in 
1862, to be succeeded by the Princess of 


declined the crown of Greece in favour of 
the Dane he would have been a King at 
nineteen, and carried on the traditions of 


PRINCE OTHO OF BAVARIA. PRINCE GEORGE OF DENMARK. 


Ascendad the Greek Throne in 1833, at the age of eighteen. Ascended the Greek Throne tn 1863, at the age of eighteen. 


Wales’s brother, who also had not attained the many child-monarchs of Great Britain, 


his eighteenth year when he became King. _ including his mother, the Queen, who was 
If our own Prince Alfred had not only eighteen when she was wakened on 


that historic night in June at Kensington 
Palace to hear that her uncle, William IV., 
was dead, and that she reigned in his 


JAMES V. 
Ascended the Scottish Threne tn 1513, 
aged sixteen months. 


EDWARD V. 
Ascended the English Throne in 1483, at the age of 
thirteen, and was murdered within three months. 
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stead. Henry III. had become King of 
England at the age of ten; Edward III. 


at the age of fifteen; Richard II. at the 


FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


Succeeded to the Throne of Austria in 1848, 
at the age of eighteen. 


age of eleven; Henry VI. at the age of 
eight; Edward IV. when he was twenty ; 
while his son, Edward V., became King at 
the age of thirteen, which again proved 
an unlucky number, for he was murdered 
in the Tower with his only brother, the 
Duke of York, after he had reigned less 
than twelve weeks. Henry VIII. was only 
eighteen when he came to be King; his 
son, Edward VI., was just ten, and was 
dead before he while his 
would - be successor, the hapless Lady 
Jane Grey, was proclaimed Queen before 
she was eighteen, and lost her pretty head 
before she was nineteen. 


was fifteen; 


The next minor 
among our monarchs was also a woman— 
Victoria the Great. 

To be King of Scotland for many a day 
implied that the monarch ascended in 
childhood, and came to an _ unnatural 
death while in the prime of life. Thus 


No. 180. September 1898 
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James I. throne when he 
was twelve, and was murdered. James II. 
was seven, James III. nine, James IV. 
fifteen, and all were killed—the last two in 
battle. James V. was only sixteen months 
old when he became a King, and his 
daughter, Mary Queen of Scots, was eight 


ascended the 


days old when she came into that hard 
heritage. 


She was a widow at eighteen ; 
she married Darnley when she was twenty- 
three, and Bothwell when she was not yet 


twenty-five, abdicating a few weeks after 
she had married for the third time. Her 
son, James VI., thus became King when 
he was thirteen months old. 

France and Scotland have always had 
much in common, and this is certainly 
marked in the rapid disappearance of their 
Kings. Thus, to take one line alone— 
Louis IX. King when he was 
eleven; Louis XIII. succeeded his murdered 
father at the age of nine; Louis XIV. and 
XV. at the age of five; Louis XVI. at the age 


became 


CHARLES XIlL., 


Ascended the Throne of Sweden in 1697, 
at the age of fifteen. 
of twenty ; and Louis XVII. at the age of 
eight. In 1697, the year that Louis XIV. 
had disgusted his people by concluding 
the Peace of Ryswick, young Charles XII. 


K K 
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became the sove- 
reign of Sweden 
at the age of 
fifteen,and proved 
himself a most 
capable King. 
Since 1833, the 
date of the car- 
toon which opens 
this article, how 
much has_hap- 
pened! Otho of 
Greece, Maria of 
Portugal, Isabella 
of Spain, and 
Dom Pedro of 
Brazil have all 
left the thrones 
which they held 
at that date. 
Only one great 
sovereign of the 
’thirties is still 
with us—our 
own Queen. Side 
by side with her 
we have the 
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LOUIS XV. 
Succeeded to the Throne of France in 1715, 
at the age of five. 


LOUIS XIII. 


Succeeded to the Throne of France 
at the age of nine. 


Emperor of 
Austria, who suc- 
ceeded to the 
throne in 1848 
(when he was 
eighteen) on the 
abdication of his 
uncle and the 
renunciation of 
ais father. Fifty 
years have passed 
since then. And 
to-day we ask 
one another with 
bated breath, Is 
the Austro- 
Hungarian com- 
bination stable ? 
The plight of the 
Austrian princess. 
who is looking 
after the destinies 
of her boy, 
the King of 
Spain, makes 
the query all the 
more poignant. 


LOUIS XIV. 


Ascended the French Throne in 1643,. 
at the age of five. 





A CRITICAL DILEMMA 


By ELLA 


\ \ JHEN Ainslie first found himself in 
the studio of his new acquaint- 


ance, he looked about him in stupefaction. 
Never very ready of speech, he was struck 
dumb by what he saw. His hostess, how- 
ever, did not notice his silence, and her 
enthusiasms, her conversational exuber- 
ances, her unfaltering if not unerring 
choice of words, gave him the time neces- 
sary to collect his thoughts, to thrust back 
his emotions beneath their everyday cloak 
of amiable British stolidity. 

He had come over to Paris to see the 
salons, having a picture of his own hung 
in the Champ de Mars. The Maynes 
were in Paris also, and it was in their 
private sitting-room at the Hotel Voltaire 
that he had first met the lady who was 
now entertaining him. 

Mrs. Mayne had given a _ tea-party, 
English fashion, and Ainslie was among 
the guests. As is usual at Eastertime, a 
great many of the Mayne set were in Paris, 
and the atmosphere of South Kensington 
was thus artificially created in the heart 
of France. The young man found it 
amusing. He had but to shut his eyes to 
the wood fire burning in the grate, to the 
Seine flowing below the windows; he had 
but to close his ears to the incessant 
neighing of the stallions in the street, to 
the cracking of whips sudden and sharp as 
the discharge of musketry—characteristic 
Parisian noises—and he could imagine 
himself standing in the familiar Cromwell 
Road drawing-room. 

But amid the customary conversational 
tones that sibilated round him, he caught 
a new note, a note of difference; he dis- 
tinguished a thin, high, yet not unpleasing 
voice haranguing with a warmth, with an 
emphasis, with an accentuation which 


D’ARCYV 
South Kensington would 
tolerated. 

Interested, he traced the voice to its 
owner, to experience a certain disappoint- 
ment when his eyes rested upon the lady 
thus apostrophising Mrs. Mayne; a lady 
who evidently made no sort of pretensions 
to the youth which had definitely deserted 
her. Nevertheless, after a moment, Ainslie 
recognised that though mature she was 
yet attractive. She looked distinguished, 
intelligent; he could see that she had 
something to say; he watched her face 
glow with a flame of spirituality as she 
said it. He was convinced that her con- 
versation was not the ordinary conversation 
of women of her years, that she was dis- 
coursing neither of physical ailments nor 
the sins of servants and dressmakers ; and 
therefore it surprised him to detect on 
Mrs. Mayne’s too-expressive face un- 
mistakable signs of boredom. 

As he was telling himself that the blue 
rose of talk which would interest Mrs. 
Mayne had yet to be grafted and culled, 
he became aware that her wandering gaze 
was resting on him where he stood. He 
saw in the sudden relief of her smile the 
birth of the idea which simultaneously 
brought her over to him. 

**Come,” she said, ‘‘and let me intro- 
duce you to that lady. She ’san American, 
and a member of your own craft. Besides, 
she wants to know you very much. She’s 
working in Paris to develop the colour 
side of art, and she wishes to go to London 
to develop its lite-rare-ry side. You will 
be able to explain to her better than I can 
what are thé lite-rare-ry qualities of art in 
London.” 

There was a point of malice in the little 
lady’s bright eyes, and Ainslie was struck 


never have 
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by her cryptic mode of expression, as well 
as by the fact that she did not usually give 
the word literary the above pronunciation. 

A moment later the introduction was 
effected, and, as usual, he heard only his 
own name. Then he found himself seated 
in Mrs. Mayne’s vacated chair, and drink- 
ing in at an astonished ear the word-stream 
of his new acquaintance. It was witha 
sense of awe that he haltingly followed 
her appreciations of modern painting, 
that he impotently endeavoured to embrace 
her generalisations of the symbolic unity 
of all art. 

‘“Do you understand me?” she broke 
off every now and again to inquire, and 
when he hesitated to affirm that he did, 
she entered into side explanations which 
only increased his bewilderment. He 
began to perceive with distress how little 
he knew of his own trade; for how little 
aptitude or mere manual dexterity counts 
in so abstruse a science as the painter’s! 
He began to realise that his success, so far 
as he had succeeded, was due to luck 
rather than to the systematic study of 
fundamental principles. 

Meanwhile his sub-conscious mind 
wondered a dozen times who his inter- 
locutrix might be. A woman of European 
reputation surely. She enunciated her 
dicta with the inoffensive assurance of a 
Buonarotti or a Da Vinci lecturing to a 
circle of students, and Ainslie ran over 
the names of the few women artists known 
to fame, and yet could place no American 
name amongst them. But his ignorance 
found its excuse when she explained to 
him that as yet she did not exhibit; that 
only recently had she been able to devote 
herself to serious work; that she had 
much to learn still. On this point she 
spoke with the modesty of truly great 
minds—and in a surprising mixture of 
Anglo-French and Americanese. 

‘““ My toils,” she said—it was half an 
instant before he saw that she meant 
foiles—‘* would not be admitted, probably, 
even if I desired to expose them. But 
I don’t desire to expose anything at 
present. Of course, I’ve exposed in 
Amur’ca. But the Amur’can standard of 
psychological development is not so high 
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there as I wish to push it here. 


For I’m 
vurry, vurry anxious to develop on all 


sides. On the spiritual side, on the lite- 
rare-ry side ” Ainslie glanced at Mrs. 
Mayne, but she was occupied elsewhere— 
‘“‘on the side of facture, and on the side 
of simplicity as opposed to complica- 
tions.” She paused. 
stand me?” 





*“Do you under- 
she asked him. 

He murmured an audacious assent. He 
dared not confess that, after painting 
steadily for ten years, he had not the 
faintest notion of what she meant by the 
literary side of his art. But he knew how 
to listen with a flattering attention even 
while he did not understand; he knew 
where to throw in the appropriate inter- 
jection ; and he occupied the intervals in 
an unobtrusive study of 
appearance. 


her personal 


Her features were small and aquiline ; 
her skin was smooth and pale as new 
ivory; her hair—brown hair, plentifully 
threaded with grey—was puffed out and 
waved becomingly on either side of her 
head. On the top of it poised a becoming 


little bonnet of soft feathers and lace. 
Behind her spotted veil glittered the 


pince-nez so habitual with American 
women ; and attached to her wrist by long 
ribbons hung the black satin bag adopted 
by those who have resided some time in 
France. 

Her toilette appeared to him to be 
handsome and expensive. He observed 
the usual bits of lace, the beads, the 
chiffon, which came into the adornment of 
every woman he knew. He concluded that 
she was rich, possibly the wife of some 
Transatlantic millionaire. It was fortunate 
for the world that she had not permitted 
her wealth to stifle her genius. 

His reflections were shattered, and he 
was immensely perturbed, by her sudden 
appeal to him for a criticism of her work. 

““I’ve seen your Pastoral”—this was 
his Champ de Mars canvas—‘‘and I‘m 
struck by it,” she told him. 
But it’s fine! Fine!” 

Is it not always the great masters who 
are most generous in their praise ? 

“You’ve got Sentiment! 
Ideality ! 


“My soul! 


You’ve got 
You’ve got Repose!” 
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Ainslie did not know which way to look. 
“And I see 
between us. I 
standpoint. 
same plane. 


there a real sympathy 
from the artistic 
We envisage life from the 


That’s why I want you to 


mean 


** YOU "VE GOT SENTIMENT! 


come and look at my work, especially as 
for the moment I’m completely arrested 
for the want of a good critique. Indeed, 
that’s been my trouble all the time. Since 


I’ve been in Paris I’ve never had a critique 
from a painter who is really fort.” 

She smilingly disregarded Ainslie’s pro- 
test that he was not the person to supply 


YOU ’VE GOT IDEALITY! 
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this want. “ When I first came to Europe,” 
she went on, “I attended the 
Julien’s. But I didn’t like it any. 
find it Stimulating .. . I 
Inspiring! And the social 


cours at 
I didn’t 
didn’t find it 
attributes of 


YOU ’VE GOT REPOSE!” 
the classes were too pronounced. As you 
know yourself, good work can only be pro- 
duced in Solitude in Recuetllement \” 

She spoke solemnly, marshalled her 
substantives behind capital letters, and 
paused so long upon her full-stops, while 
fixing Ainslie with her sweet and serious 
eyes, that he began to experience the 
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suffocating sensations of a drowning man. 
However, he made a feeble effort to regain 
the shore. ‘“ Did you get nothing at all 
from Julien’s ?” he asked her. 

She admitted having got something. 
She had got Structure, she had got a sense 
of the relative proportions of things. ‘I 
have got the bare bones,” she said in her im- 
pressive way ; “the Skeleton . . . to which 
I now have to add the Flesh... the 
Blood . . . to build up, in fact, the House 
Beautiful.” She waited for him to speak. 

‘*Of course, good drawing is the first 
thing,” poor Ainslie replied with an effort, 
for the waters were rising above his mouth, 
his feet no longer touched bottom. 

** You feel as I do, and it helps me... . 
enormously ...to hear you say so! 
Good drawing is the axis on which Art 
turns in the ether of Eternity; the 
jewel which I must acquire at all costs. 
Fortunately, in the matter of composition 
and colour I’m already fully equipped. 
The sense of composition was born in me, 
and I’ve discovered the true secret of 
colour. . . . Colour is the Trinity which, 
permeating the whole of Nature and of 
Art, is directly affiliated with the Oversoul.” 

Her listener gasped, and seemed to 
swallow a quantity of salt-water, while she 
leaned towards him, widened her eyes, 
and breathed forth emphatic words through 
rounded lips. 

“I’ve discovered that you can’t use 
Blue without an immediate apposition of 
Red ...and Yellow! Youcan’t see Violet 
without at once perceiving Verts . . . and 
Mauves! It’s the Three in One, the One 
in Three, indissoluble, separate, and self- 
completing. The Father, containing the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. . . . Do you 
understand me ?” 

But by this time the young man was 
completely submerged. He lay in deep 
ocean, drifting hither and thither with the 
currents of her talk. There was not a 
plank within reach, not a straw. If only 
someone would inquire whether he took 
sugar in his tea, or what he thought of 
the weather! For his mind was com- 
pletely hypnotised, and incapable of the 
smallest effort towards self- preservation, 
he gazed at her in stony silence. 
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It was she herself who broke the spell. 
She produced a card-case from the depths 
of the black satin satchel and presented 
him with her card. He read on it: ‘‘ Miss 
Evadne Choate,” and was surprised to 
find she was a spinster. Her whole 
appearance was so suggestive of the 
married woman. But it was to her un- 
trammelled condition, of course, that the 
world owed her art. 

He made this deduction later, when, 
having promised to visit her studio during 
the next few days, he had taken leave of 
Mrs. Mayne, had crossed the Pont des 
Saints Péres, and was following the river 
westwards, with a spirit still crushed and 
bruised by Miss Choate’s conversational 
powers. He acknowledged with humility 
his own conversational deficiencies. He 
could never talk with effect, with assur- 
ance; least of all, strange to say, about 
painting, the one subject on which he 
was most competent to talk. And all of 
a sudden it struck him to wonder whether 
he really was an improbably stupid sort 
of person. His mere _inarticulateness, 
however, did not prove it, for, as he told 
himself with a voiceless laugh, although 
he was absolutely convinced that two and 
two make four, he could not have advanced 
the proposition otherwise than diffidently, 
tentatively. Had it appeared to ruffle the 
susceptibilities of his hearer, he would 
have been ready to withdraw it at once. He 
was made that way. He could not help it. 

As he walked beneath the trees of the 
Cours la Reine, his thoughts returned 
to the consideration of Miss Choate. 
Although he could not recall the precise 
wording of any of her speeches, although 
he was not clear as to their precise sig- 
nification as a whole, nevertheless an 
impression of her surprising intellectuality 
remained uppermost in his mind, and he 
felt eager to see her work. This eager- 
ness increasing with the hours, took him 
at an early date to pay the promised call. 

His destination was that recently built 
quarter of Paris, up in the fastnesses of 
Montparnasse, where there are now many 
handsome streets and expensive studios. 
Miss Choate’s residence proved to be in 
one of the handsomest of these streets, 
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and the house which bore her number was 
white with new stucco, was glistening 
with freshly sculptured stone. The vesti- 
bule was adorned with palms, and the stair- 
carpet evidently went all the way up. But 
he was not invited to follow it up. The 
porter’s wife, sewing in a lodge all mirrors 
and crimson velvet, informed him that 
Mademoiselle was in her studio. He 
must open the glass doors at the end of 
the vestibule, cross the yard, go up the 
steps to the right, and her studio was the 
second door on the left down the passage. 

This other staircase proved to be wooden, 
uncarpeted, and muddy with the traffic of 
models. The narrow passage at the top 
was so dark that Ainslie had to strike a 
match before he could be sure of the door. 

Miss Choate herself opened to his 
knock, gave a high cry of surprise, and 
then welcomed him with sincerity and 
effusion into a very large and very light 
room. Ainslie saw that she had just risen 
from work, but not from painting: her 
ample bosom was darned by a needle, 
from which trailed a long white thread. 
A centre table was littered with bits of 
ribbon and silk. She explained she had 
been bonnet-making, as she swept these 
materials together into a bandbox and 
pushed it under a couch out of sight. 

Without a veil, in home attire, consisting 
of a black skirt and a tight-fitting bodice 
of blue cotton, which accentuated her 
generous build, Miss Choate appeared 
decidedly older than on the previous occa- 
sion. Seen in the strong north light of 
the studio the ivory skin showed some- 
what time-stained, somewhat lined. In 
spite of which she remained distinctly 
pleasing; in her youth she must have been 
eminently charming. Her head was well 
shaped and well carried; her grey hair 
was well arranged ; and her face beamed 
with so much simplicity, enthusiasm, and 
motherliness that Ainslie could have taken 
her into his arms and kissed her. 

But even while she welcomed him, while 
she insisted on finding him the most 
comfortable of the half-dozen chairs 
which with a screen and a dais found place 
amid the easels, portfolios, draperies, and 
other lumber of the room, his expectant 
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eyes were travelling round its walls, and he 
was held dumb by what he saw. He looked 
at the various paintings hitched over nails, 
at the couple of chalk drawings pinned up 
before him, in absolute stupefaction. 

He caught his breath when she inter- 
rupted the flow of her eloquence to say 


cheerfully, ‘‘ But I see you are just weary- 


ing to get your critique over and done 
with. Now that’s real lovely of you, and 
[ can nuvver, nuvver be sufficiently recon- 
naissant. But you can just put the comble 
to your kindness by telling me the truth. 
Don’t try to spare me. I’m not afraid of 
the truth. ...I want the truth... . I 
ADORE the truth! And I know my work 
has faults—big faults !—I want those faults 
pointed out to me, J want them well 
rubbed in.” 

The was very warm. Heat 
radiated still from the extinct fire in the 
stove. The spring sunshine fell not only 
through the top-light, but was reflected 
back through the closed windows from 
the opposite windows of the courtyard. 
Ainslie took out his handkerchief to dry 
his forehead. Miss Choate pressed upon 
him a paper fan. But it was not from the 
heat of the room that he was suffering; it 
was from the chaos in his mind which the 
sight of Miss Choate’s works produced, it 
was from the despair that seized hold of 
him as he thought of the criticism which 
he was expected to give. 

There were a couple of chalk drawings 
and a couple of dozen canvases. The 
former studies from the nude such as you 
find in any school of art, such as any boy 
of fifteen, after six months’ training, could 
turn out. Correct with the mechanical 
correctness of measurement and plumb- 
line, but unintelligent — unintelligent ! 
With the general character lost in a mass 
of meaningless detail, with accidental 
surface-markings given the same import- 


room 


ance as essential contours, such as no boy of 
fourteen with any real talent could produce. 

In his youth Ainslie had held a Slade 
Studentship, which carries with it the 
obligation of supervising the juniors’ work 
in the: schools. To anyone then showing 
him such drawings as these he had always 
been brutally frank. How many times 
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had he not told a tyro of his work: “ My 
dear chap, it’s jolly bad stuff, and an 
insult to good paper and chalk. If you 
can’t do better than that take to stone- 
breaking or book-keeping.” But never, 
surely, in the schools had he seen any- 
thing quite so poor ; never, certainly, any- 
thing to equal the paintings up to which, 
one after another, his hostess now led him. 

His first tongue-tied surprise gave place 
to a sense of injury. He felt himself to be 
the victim of a gigantic deception. The 
artist whom he had been accrediting with 
vision, with technique, with accomplish- 
ment, was nothing but an amateur, a 
wealthy amateur, who found in the art 
which he revered a mere method of time- 
killing, a peg on which to hang pre- 
tentious speeches; and the unity of art, 
the trinity of colour, charpente, facture— 
all her learned phraseology beat back upon 
his brain while his eyes rested upon her 
amazing productions. 

He stood before the head of a woman 
in oils. The canvas said it was the head 
of a woman chiefly through the absence of 
a moustache and the suggestion of a fichu. 
The gayest colours had been lavished on 
the painting—and the result was grime. 
The drawing, if there had ever been any 
drawing, was completely lost through in- 
ability to handle the brush. It seemed to 
Ainslie that not even with his first paint- 
box, presented to him on his sixth birth- 
day, had he perpetrated anything so egre- 
giously evil. 

He stood and looked at this canvas in 
silence and Miss Choate stood by his side. 
In his soul was the growing irritation of 
the artist in the presence of the futile, of 
the inept. Yet he could not remain silent. 
He was bound to say something. 

‘‘Where did you place your model?” 
he asked. 


‘“From which side does your 
light fall ?” 
“There now!” 


cried Miss Choate with 
genuine triumph. ‘I’m real glad to see 
that so far I1’ve got the effect voulu. It 
wasn’t painted in the atelier at all... The 
light falls from every side—it’s a plein- 
air! I painted it last week in a friend’s 
garden, and after working all winter in 
black-and-white within four walls, I just 


revelled in colour like a young colt turned 
out to grass. My soul!” she declared. 
while her eyes widened and her voice 
dropped to intenseness, ‘‘ but the outdoor 
conditions were sazsissant! The sustained 
tones marvellous. The reflections wonder- 
ful. Wonderful! Znour!” 

Ainslie found something to say about 
the French School being good at outdoor 
effects; of the examples of these to be 
seen in the Luxembourg. 

**QOh, but I’m never tired of studying 
Manet and Renoir,” she told him. ‘I’m 
just studying them all the time. Manet is 
immense! He has simplicity! Not a 
strained simplicity which is apparent in so 
much art, but a genuze simplicity, as 
shown in a correct disposition of the 
masses, in an intellectual sincerity of 
feeling. Do you understand me?” 

The recurrent monotony of this torment- 
ing query, with the impossibility of making 
any satisfactory reply, fired Ainslie’s 
smouldering irritation to sudden wrath. 
With difficulty he bit back an expletive. 
Then the absurdity of the situation over- 
came him, and he was on the point of 
laughing out. 

A knock at the door gave him hopes 
that the advent of a new visitor would 
permit of his escape. But it proved to 
be only the afternoon’s milk, and Miss 
Choate’s thoughts turned from art to tea. 

Before he could frame an excuse she 
was busy preparing it behind a screen—a 
screen which did not entirely conceal a 
row of pots and pans hanging against 
a brown-paper background. The sudden 
seething of gas-jets told him of water 
being set on to boil. Then his hostess 
reappeared, spread a cloth over a corner 
of the table, and unhasping one of the 
windows displayed a wooden box turned 
sideways upon the sill. Within it Ainslie 
saw a piece of cheese, a lemon, half a 
sausage, tiny portions of various aliments 
neatly arranged in saucers, and reminding 
him of the days when he played at dolls’ 
housekeeping with his little sisters. 

It dawned upon him that here was Miss 
Choate’s larder; that her kitchen was 
established behind the screen; that the 
four walls of the studio comprised her 
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whole apartment. His vision of an ex- 
pensive flat in the house across the yard 
faded away. Looking again at the couch, 
he knew that at night-time it became a 
bed, that the closed secretary beneath the 


MISS CHOATE 


mirror could open out into a washstand 
when required, that behind the curtain 
which cut off a corner of the room might 
be found 
and gown. 

Instead of the 
fortune with which he had credited her, 


Miss Choate’s outdoor mantle 


proverbial American 


evidently her means were of the smallest. 


pastime. 


PRESSED UPON HIM 
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She probably did her own cleaning, her 
own cooking ; he had found her fashioning 
her own bonnets. She could hardly, 
therefore, have taken up painting as a 
But was it credible she had any 


A PAPER FAN. 


hopes of turning it to profit, any serious 
idea of making it a profession ? 

That these were her hopes, that this 
was her ambition, she explained to him 
while she poured out his tea, while she 
cut him delicate sandwiches of buttered 
ain d’épices. After another six months’ 


work, she told him, she thought she 
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should be able to rely upon her art for 
her living. 

In fact, she must so rely upon it, for by 
that time her resources would be almost 
exhausted. For the last three years she 
had been drawing upon her capital, which 
she had been obliged to realise in order to 
come to Paris. Her friends had opposed 
her coming. They had wished her to 
invest her money in an annuity, and to 
eke out the income by teaching drawing 
in some Western town. But she con- 
sidered that this would have been a penny- 
wise-pound-foolish policy. She considered 
that in her art education she was making 
the best investment possible! She knew 
it . . . she felt it. 

Her enthusiasm, always so near the 
surface, brimmed over. Her substantives 
again acquired capital letters. Once she 
had reached her full Development, she 
didn’t need to go West. She could obtain 
any position at home, in N’York, in 
Boston. And. she could do Affiches. 
Across the ocean Affiches were vurry, 
vurry highly paid. She had Documents... 
she was making Documents all the time; 
her cartoons were full of Documents ! 

She pulled forward some portfolios, and 
Ainslie was obliged to go through them 
with her, sheet by sheet. But he was no 
longer annoyed, he was no longer inclined 
to laugh. On the contrary, he was moved 
almost to tears. It was obvious that she 
did not see her work as it actually was, but 
that some figment of her imagination more 
true tian Nature, more beautiful than Art, 
floated for ever between her eyes and her 
paper. And comprehension came to him 
of all that art, that Aer art, meant to Evadne 
Choate. He divined the sacrifices she 
had made for it, the hopes it fed, the 
faith it sustained. It was this which 
at over fifty, and despite poverty and 
solitariness, had kept her still young, opti- 
mistic, and sweet. 

And, nevertheless, here was one of those 
fatal passions—fatal because entirely un- 
supported by adequate talent—of which 
Ainslie had come across many examples 
before. Put hitherto he had met with it 
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only in the cases of quite young men and 
women, who, when their artistic sterility 
had been proved to them, had still the time 
to turn to other work. But here was a 
woman who, having taken to painting at a 
period twenty years later than that at which 
these others had abandoned it, would only 
discover that her passion was a barren 
one now when every other career was out 
of reach. 

Consequent on what early disappoint- 
ment, he wondered, through what per- 
verse series of events, by what curious 
mental twist had she thus been turned 
from the common road which Nature had 
so clearly fashioned her to tread? He 
pictured her in a home of her own, play- 
ing the rdle of hostess and wife. It was 
the appropriate background; the position 
which she would have admirably filled. 
Instead of which she was leading the 
Bohemian existence of an art student in 
Paris. She was engaged in a hopeless 
competition with the talented, with the 
young. Instead of the grown-up sons 
and daughters who might have been by 
her side, she had these poor children of 
her brain; and she could not see that 
they were sickly, misshapen, ill-endowed. 
To her they were rich in meaning, full of 
promise for the future. 

But a cruel fate had selected Ainslie, 
apparently, to open her eyes. It was 
horrible. . . . What was he to do?... 
How could he have the courage to inflict 
so mortal a wound, and yet how could he 
lie smoothly in the presence of an art 
which he loved and respected, and which 
was here presented to him beneath so 
intolerable a travesty? Besides, though 
seemingly cruel, would it not be a more 
real kindness to tell her the truth ? 

Meanwhile Evadne Choate stood by his 
side, looking up into his face with a happy 
confidence, looking back at her “toiles” 
with the blind and tender admiration of a 
mother for her child. . . . 

In the oppressive silence of the studio 
Ainslie heard the ticking of a little clock 
from a shelf between the windows. . . . 
What was he to do ? 
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Written and Pictured by F. T. Newman, of Great Berkhampstead. 


ERSEYS are the 
breed of cattle. 


most fashionable 

A glance at the 
catalogue of any important agricul- 

tural show will prove this, for there will 

be found the names of lords and ladies, 

from all parts of the kingdom, who 

are owners of these beautiful animals. 

There is also a very influential association 

{the English Jersey Cattle Society) which 

devotes its attention 

to the improvement 

of the breed. The 

Jerseys are certainly 

well worth the care 

bestowed upon 

them, for un- 

doubtedly they yield 

the richest if not 

the largest quantity 

of milk and butter, 

and would be ideal 

cattle but for one 

defect—that is, their 

inability to put on 

flesh. 


eleven years of age, and had just won the 
gold medal of the Jersey Society for butter 
in a very strong competition, but she would 
be practically useless to the butcher. 
Ladies have evidenced their ability to 
manage every business and engage in any 
profession with success, so it is not sur- 
prising to find one managing a herd of 
Jerseys; and a short time ago | was 





A practical farmer 
once remarked to 
me, as he pointed out a Jersey which 
was feeding among his shorthorns: 
“When that cow has done her best for 
the dairy what am I to do with her? She 
would not fatten if I gave her a ‘ton of 
cake,’ and no respectable butcher would 
look at her; all her food runs to milk or 
to waste.” This is why the breed is not 
popular with the majority of agriculturists ; 
they prefer the shorthorns, which after 
being used for the dairy will fatten and 
make a fair price at the butcher’s, whereas 
the ‘“‘aged Jersey” is a mere bag of bones. 
The animal reproduced on page 511 was 
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privileged, by the kindness of the Hon. 
Mrs. Cecil Howard, to visit ‘her Jersey 
farm at Dutchlands, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. 

Dutchlands stands on the hillside over- 
looking the great gap in the Chiltern 
Range through which the new Great 
Central Railway passes, following the 
course along which George Stephenson 
wished to lay the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, but was prevented by the 
opposition of the great landowners of his 
day. Now, however, the great iron high- 
way is completed, and soon sleepy Great 
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Missenden will be disturbed by the on- 
rushing express to the great capitals of the 
North. The house at Dutchlands is very 
pleasantly situated in a finely timbered 
park, and the surrounding pastures are 
well suited for dairy purposes. Mrs. 
Howard is devoted to her animals, and 
her care is well repaid: the Jerseys make 
a fine herd. Many of them have secured 
premier honours at important shows ; for 
instance, ‘‘ Hypocharis” has won eighteen 
prizes, including a first at the R.A.S.E. 
Show and the Blythwood Bowl, and first 
prize at the Royal and Central Bucks 
Show. 

The business is not without its risks, 
for we learn that two fine animals had been 
killed on the railway when travelling to a 
distant show-yard, while a third animal 
(which we saw) was at the same time so 


A COW BELONGING TO LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


fearfully knocked about that it was quite 
spoiled for show-yard purposes, thus entail- 
ing a very serious loss; for the prizes and 
reputation won at shows vastly increase the 
value of the stock. We had an opportunity 
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of examining some of the prizes that had 
been won, and learned from the Herd- 


Book that since 1886 more than three 


THE COUNTESS OF LONSDALE’S COW, HONEYMOON, 


hundred awards had been made, thus 
repaying the personal attention which Mrs. 
Howard gives to every detail, and testifying 
to her practical knowledge of the stock. 
It was certainly a rather novel sight to 
see her handling the bulls and_ lead- 
ing them into line. Such beautiful crea- 
tures they were, too, with velvety coats 
and horns like polished ivory. They may 
have their bad moments, but they certainly 
behaved well on this occasion. 

The Dutchlands 
friends of all her animals. She was fol- 
lowed through the park by the mare 
“‘Slavey,” with foal at A fine 
Angora goat also claimed his share of 
attention, while the ‘** Scamp,” 
‘ Bricks,” and ‘‘ Flip” are her constant 
companions, and have the run of the 
house. 

The other 
are from the 


mistress of makes 


foot. 


dogs 


animals represented here 
herds of the Countess of 


gcc bape Pere RM. 


SOME BULLS 


AT DUTCHLANDS. 
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SOME OF THE HON. MRS. CECIL HOWARD’S JERSEYS AT DUTCHLANDS. 


Lonsdale, Miss 
Lord Braybrooke. 
Miss Standish 
cessful 


Lucy Standish, and 
is one of the most suc- 
breeders in England, and 
splendid herd at Brockenhurst, in the 
New Forest, is famous. Hers was the 
“record sale” of last year—thirty-eight 
cows and 


her 


heifers averaging over £26 


per head, and two bulls an average of 


#27 16s. 6d. each, the highest average 


June with “Racer.” Lord Braybrooke’s 
herd at Audley End, Essex, is the oldest in 
existence in England, having been founded 
in the year 1811. 

The>:“‘ Alderney,” as this game-like 
breed used to be called, has been known 


to English stock-keepers for a century at 


least. An authority named Culley, who 
wrote about a hundred years ago, refers to 


Jersey cattle as being too delicate to thrive 
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made at any sale of Jerseys during the 
year 1897. Lady Lonsdale won the second 
prize in-the bull class at the Royal Agri- 


cultural Society’s Show at Birmingham in 


in this country after the milder temperature 
of the Channel Islands. His opinion, how- 
ever, did not prevent wealthy people from 
importing the dainty creatures, and in 1812 
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Quayle, in his 
‘** General View of the 
Agriculture,” refrains 
from describing the 
characteristics of the 
Jersey, pleading that 
everyone is familiar 
with it. The value 
of the Jersey as a 
producer of butter 
was soon realised ; but 
it was not until 1844 
that the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of 
England officially 
recognised the exist- 
ence of the breed. 


In that year the Society held its annual 


show at Southampton ; 
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THE HON. MRS. CECIL HOWARD AND HER BULL, HORSESHOE VETCH. 


is true, becoming hardier, and give even 


partly more milk; but fanciers, in whose eyes 


truth to type is above all things 
desirable, correct the tendency 
to deviate therefrom by importa- 
tions of fresh blood from the 
Channel Islands. The purity 
of the breed in Jersey is assured 
by a law which forbids the im- 
portation of living cattle into 
the island. 

Since the year 1867, when 
the late Mr. Philip Dauncey, of 
Horwood, Bucks, had a sale of 
Jersey stock at which sensational 


: yrices were realised, the breed 
MISS LUCY STANDISH’S COW, ST. JOHN’S TWIST II. ——— 7 : 


has enjoyed a sure footing not 


influenced perhaps by the fact that that only in England and Ireland (Scotland 


town was the gate through which Jersey 


cattle entered England, they 
advertised a Jersey class with 
four prizes. Three of these 
prizes were won by cattle 
sent over from the Channel 
Islands to compete, and the 
fourth went to an English- 
bred animal. This com- 
parative failure of the 
English - reared beast may 
have been due to the circum- 
stance that Jerseys bred in 
this country lose, in some 
degree, the peculiar deer- 
like character which distin- 
guishes the breed. They 
gain in other respects, it 








THE 


is too cold for the Jersey) but in America 





HON. MRS. CECIL HOWARD'S COW, HOLLY STICK. 
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and many Continental countries. The 
prices given for choice animals has 
naturally risen with the increasing de- 
mand. Last year 80 guineas was paid 
for Mr. Tudway’s cow “ Alice,” who won 
the gold medal at the Dairy Show butter 
trials; and it is said that as much as 
150 guineas was recently refused for a 
bull. 

The scale of “ points” to be considered 
in judging a Jersey omits mention of the 
colour that the animal ought to be. This 
omission is, no doubt, due to the singular 
sensibility of the Jersey’s coat to changes 
of season. These changes are less marked 
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in the island, where the climate is more 
equable than in England. So striking is 
this change that Mr. William 
Housman in his excellent 
little ‘‘ Live - Stock Hand- 
book” on cattle says: “A 
cow correctly described as 
fawn might appear, after the 
lapse of a very few weeks, 
as grey, or wice versa.” Mr. 
Le Cornu, writing of the 
breed nearly forty years ago, 
said that brindled coats were 
not all liked in the island, 
and brindled cattle might be 
had very cheaply. A _ rich 
fawn colour is probably the 
colour that is most sought 
after. 

It is curious that the two 
breeds of cattle peculiar to 
two islands so near together as 


LORD BRAYBROOKE’S COW, SILVER CLOUD III. 


Jersey and Guernsey should be so dis- 
similar. A cow in milk of the former breed 
weighs from 800 lb. to goo lb. ; and a cow 
of the latter is as big as a Shorthorn, 
weighing, it may be, 1200 lb., or even 
more. It has been suggested that the 
Guernsey practice of using oxen for 
draught purposes has had a tendency to 
increase the size of the breed distinguished 
as “‘ Guernseys ” ; but a career of laborious 
utility will not account for the Guernsey’s 
less varied coloration, nor for the lack 
of sensibility to climate which is so 
typically characteristic of the Jersey’s 
charming coat. 

Certain it is that no breed of cattle 
looks so pretty as the Jersey. The expert 
may go into raptures over the glossy jet 
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black hide of the polled Aberdeenshire, mate of the ideal dairymaid. Its rich 
with its level back and square lines. fawn colour is unmatchable, and the 
The Hereford has a host of devotees, beautiful eyes of the Jersey are to be 
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GREAT MISSENDEN STATION, WHICH IS COVERED WITH ROWS OF MILK-CANS 
EVERY MORNING. 


including the Duke of York. The Ayr- found in no other breed of cattle in this 
shire makes a capital milker; and the country. They remind one of a gazelle 


Highland cattle, with their indescribable or of a deer of some kind or another. 
shagginess, are exceedingly picturesque. Thus it is littke wonder that the Jersey 
But the gentle Jersey is the ideal play- is popular, especially with ladies. 
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PART I. 
ARDY leaned his weight upon the 


window-rope, and the big north 
window shot lazily up into its socket. A 
thin gust of rain struck the broad panes. 

‘Too dark,” said Hardy. ‘ Let’s dry 
up. Put a match to the fire, Van.” 

Van did as he was ordered, and the 
three of us, impelled thereto by habit, 
drew up our chairs to the crackle. 

The flames rose quickly and lit up the 
Studio, making it look unusually bare and 
empty. They also caught the all but 
completed picture on Hardy’s easel. Van 
glanced at it once or twice. 

“It don’t look half bad in this light,” 
he observed. “If you were not such an 
upstart, and would work in those shadows 
behind the altar on the old system instead 
of your own, I wouldn’t say but some 
American might buy it to adorn his native 
city.” 

“‘ It reminds me of that chapel scene of 
Dermot’s,” I remarked. 

Van looked quickly round at the paint- 
ing once more. 

“Only remotely,” he returned. 
your quills down, Hardy.” 

“Don’t mind me!” 


“Keep 


replied Hardy, 
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laughing. ‘I’ve seen the ‘ Last Mass’ 
myself.” 

‘* Then you agree with me that nothing 
contemporary can touch it ?” went on Van. 

** Well, it would be hard to beat. It’s 
full of suggestions. When I saw it I could 
have sworn there was a storm going on 
outside. You could almost hear it.” 

‘There was,” said Van; “‘ he told me 
so. The monks were singing the Miserere, 
and it was blowing great guns in from the 
Atlantic.” Presently he added, ‘* You 
know, the curious part of it is that Dermot 
has never done anything else worth men- 
tioning.” 

“The ‘ Evander,” suggested Hardy. 

“The ‘Evander,’” repeated Van with 
contempt. ‘‘ Would any man with eyes 
in his head class the ‘ Evander’ and the 
‘Last Mass’ together? It’s hard to 
believe they are the work of the same 
hand. Of Dermot has wasted 
any amount of colours and canvas, and 
sold his productions, too, on the strength 
of his reputation. I admit all that. But 
from our present point of view Dermot 
has painted but one solitary picture, and 
that is the ‘ Mass,’ which is * 

“His roc’s egg, in fact,” I put in. 


course, 


LL 
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Van took no notice of my interruption, 
but went on abstractedly. 

“To me it was alive—with a horrible 
absorbed expectancy of God knows what! 
And fear—the fear that comes once ina 
lifetime.” 

“Is it true that you and he chummed 
together at the time he was working on 
the ‘Mass’?” asked Hardy, -seeing that 
Van was inclined to fall into silence; ‘‘I’ve 
heard so.” 

We all knew vaguely that there was 
some sort of history tacked on to the 
** Mass,” though it seemed impossible to 
come at any particulars. 

“Yes, I saw it through from start to 
finish—watched it grow.” 

‘“‘Jolly interesting, too, to spot his 
methods,” said Hardy. ‘‘ There’s a sort 
of translucent darkness about the head of 
the monk nearest the altar on the right ; 
that’s past praying for. It’ll never be 
done again. 
circumstances about the affair ? 
said so.” 

Van struck a match and lit his pipe. 

“It was altogether a queer affair,” he 
answered, ‘‘and I know more about it 
than anyone else, I suppose. My renting 
the studio with Dermot came about in the 
ordinary way. We both wanted it, and 
neither of us had the needful. We ran up 
against one another in a cheap Italian 
restaurant off Soho, that has since been 
improved away. We exchanged views, 
and the upshot was that we moved in next 
day. I had heard he was a decent sort, 
and I found him so—easy to get on with 
and generally chirpy, but as far as his 
work went I never expected him to set the 
Thames afire. His first production in that 
studio was the ‘ Evander’ thing. ‘Not a 
bad rendering of the Unfulfilled Idea,’ 
some man said, and the words stuck.” 

“Move along, old boy. Don’t air 
cheap criticisms!” interrupted Hardy 
rudely. 

“It’s all on the road,” replied Van. 
**As I say, neither at that time nor sub- 
sequently did Dermot give any promise 
at all of possessing the power to produce 
such a piece of work as the ‘ Last Mass.’ 
The first mention he made of it was on a 


Weren’t there some odd 
People 
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wet evening in autumn. 
over the fire.” 

‘*I can _ believe 
Hardy. 

“Shut up, if you want to hear! Well, 
I was sitting by the fire. Dermot had 
been away for a holiday in the Cotentin 
or the Engadine, or somewhere, and had 
sent a wire to say he might turn up any 
day, and I was to have enough supper for 
three at least—he never had much notion 
of my housekeeping. It was about this 
hour when the door burst open and he 
came in. 

«Van, you old snail!’ he called out in 
a queer, strangled way, ‘I’ve got a 
magnificent idea! ’ 

“‘I wasn’t particularly interested. Ideas 
are so common in our trade. But when I 
got a good look at him, I saw that he was 
shaking all over, and soaking wet. 

““*Have you?’ I said. ‘And what the 
mischief have you been doing with your- 
self? Looks as if you had been dredged 
up by the River Police.’ 

““*Wet ?’ he said, staring down at his 
drenched sleeve solemnly till the fact 
touched his consciousness, ‘That’s the 
sea, I suppose. The greybacks were racing 
along the decks all the way over.’ 

“*And why did you not change at 
Southampton or wherever you landed, 
instead of coming back like this ?’ 

““*Well, you see, I had an idea,’ he 
explained quite seriously. ‘ Look here, 
I’}l tell you about it.’ 

““* Not now, thanks. Why, man, you’re 
a morass. Go and clothe yourself reason- 
ably and then I’ll listen.’ With that I 
shoved him into his bed-room. 

‘“No, Hardy, you’re wrong. He wasn’t 
drunk! I thought it at first myself. No, 
it was idea on the brain, and I wondered 
if it would ever be idea on canvas. Before 
supper, and at supper, and after supper, he 
harped upon his idea. It appeared to 
dominate him, to the exclusion of every 
other thought, and he gave me a full and 
particular account of it again and again, 
mostly in the same words. The very repe- 
tition of the thing and the circumstances 
under which it was conceived seemed to 
relieve him, so I let him maunder on. To 


I was sitting 


that,” commented 
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tell the truth, I feared the fellow was in for 
an attack of brain fever. 

“Yet from what he told me nothing very 
tremendous had happened. He had met 
death at close quarters, which we all do 
every day of our lives, only we mostly 
don’t realise the fact. Dermot had realised 
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reckoning. Dermot was the only passenger 
on the bridge. As the steamer rose and 
balanced on the crest of a big wave he saw 
directly below them in the trough of the 
sea a studding of broken black points—a 
dangerous reef, in fact. 

“He glanced round and caught a look 


THE DOOR BURST OPEN AND HE CAME IN. 


it, and for a while it left him stranded high 
and dry with his idea and beyond the 
sweep of ordinary existence. 


about what had occurred. 
He had crossed the Channel in a small 
steamer on a rough day. It was blowing a 
gale, and they were slinging along at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, with the screw 
buzzing out of the water half the time, and 
somehow they must have got out of their 


“This was 


on the facés of the men about him. Then it 
was that his idea came to him—came in 
with a rush like the light when you open 
the door of a dark room where you have 
been developing photographs. In that 
instant he saw the ‘ Last Mass’ exactly as 
he afterwards pegged it out oncanvas. He 
didn’t remember much more of what took 
place on board. I conclude the wave 
carried them over the reef. He only said 
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the sea was washing along the decks, and 
he supposed he got wet. 

““Next day he was quieter and set to 
work. 

““He stuck to it, putting in a short 
though regular time every day, like a 
clockwork bill-sticker. I never saw him 
pause or hesitate; he went on straight 
ahead—which wasn’t his usual method by 
any means. Moreover, I noticed that 
when his time was up, he seemed re- 
lieved, and put away his things like a 
chap who’s got through an unpleasant 
task and is thankful accordingly. Yet he 
was heart and soul in that picture—sewn 
up in it, in fact. One day I asked him if 
there was anything wrong with him. 

““*No; only I feel used up over this,’ 
he answered. ‘I—think it gives me a 
pain in my head somewhere.’ He seemed 
to be feeling about for the words. 

“ After that first night, too, he didn’t 
talk much about his ‘idea.’ I’d had my 
fill of it also, so I did not press the subject. 
But now and then he let drop a sentence 
or two which afterwards came in handy in 
giving me a general notion of the hang of 
the thing. 

“*Qne day Lorpen looked in to see me. 
Do either of you happen to know Lorpen? 
No, I never expected you would ; he’s not 
in your line. But even you must have 
heard of him. He is now one of the 
leading antiquarians of the day, unless the 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia have wiped 
him out since May, when I last saw him. 
He was younger at the date I am telling 
you of, but fancied he knew a thing or two 
even then. 

“Dermot and I lived out Hampstead 
way, so did Lorpen, and he got into a 
habit of dropping in pretty often to see 
how we were getting on, and to cheer us 
up by condemning our details. 

** At that time I was painting—but you 
won’t care to hear about that. I was deep 
in it and very busy, so I made the most 
of every second of daylight I could squeeze 
out of the darkest, foggiest winter on 
record—’80-81. It used to rile me to see 
Dermot shut up shop and lounge and 
dream by the fire through the best of the 
day. Besides, he had become as touchy 
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and queer in the temper as a pair of pet 
doves. All this was unlike his old habits, 
which used to run into long working 
hours, with intervals of violent exercise, 
and the evenings filled up anxious dis- 
cussions regarding whatever he had in 
hand, from its general purpose and 
treatment down to absolutely unimportant 
minutiz. 

‘‘Meanwhile the ‘Mass’ grew out 
silently and, as it were, inevitably upon 
the canvas. Dermot always put it out of 
sight when he had done his daily express 
run of work on it. Once I asked him to 
leave it for our joint inspection. 

***What’s the use?’ he said fretfully. 
‘It’s bother enough as it is. You don’t 
understand.’ 

‘I tried to make him explain, but it was 
of no use. 

““One day, however, he had forgotten 
the ‘ Mass,’ and was sitting in his usual 
moody silence by the fire, when Lorpen 
walked in. Lorpen had been away for some 
months, so we had not seen him for a long 
time. 

‘*Dermot wasn’t best pleased at having 
his thoughts — whatever they were — 
broken into. But we began to smoke 
and talk, as usual, and presently Lorpen 
stood up with his back to the fire, and his 
eye lit on Dermot’s easel. After staring a 
minute he went over to look at it. 

‘““The picture was not nearly finished, I 
remember, and Lorpen walked across and 
surveyed it in his offhand way, assuming 
the appropriate antiquarian attitude towards 
the merely modern effort. 

‘*Soon his interest seemed to increase, 
for he went closer to study it carefully. 

“*Too near, Lorpen,’ I suggested. 
‘Try three paces to the left.’ 

“He didn’t pay any attention, but con- 
tinued examining it in the most pre- 
posterous light. 

““* What’s wrong with it?’ I said. ‘ Are 
the monks’ cowls too square, or is it the 
shape of the altar—which is unlike any- 
thing in knowledge—or any detail about 
the chancel ?’ 

“Dermot started when I spoke, and 
growled an oath on seeing what Lorpen 
was about. 
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“*Not at all!’ said Lorpen. ‘On the 
contrary, every detail is singularly correct.’ 

“By this time he had, apparently, 
finished his inspection, and strolled back 
to the hearth. He put his shoulders 
against the mantelpiece and looked down 
at the pair of us. 

“*VYou were in Ireland during the 
autumn, Dermot, I understand ?’ he said. 

‘“** Never been there in the course of my 
life!’ replied Dermot shortly. 

‘“‘Lorpen raised his eyebrows. 

““*Indeed! Then you went abroad. 
Whereabouts did you go ?’ 

‘“Dermot grudgingly mentioned the 
places he had visited, and Lorpen remarked 
that it was clear he had spent some hours 
very profitably in the various museums. 
His manner was not more than normally 
unpleasant, but it seemed to annoy 
Dermot. 

“«That’s a bad shot, Lorpen! I 
haven’t entered a museum this twelve- 
months except the South Kensington, 


where a pal of mine sorts spiders.’ 
‘“* Lorpen walked back to the picture. 


““*These candelabra, now,’ he said. 
“ May I ask where you saw the originals ?’ 

‘*Dermot got up and laughed as a man 
laughs when his temper’s spoilt. ‘I 
evolved them, as far as I am aware,’ he 
replied. ‘Can’ta man create a candle- 
stick ? Must it necessarily be suggested 
to him by some rotten remnant of the 
past ?’ 

‘* Lorpen did not appear to be surprised 
at Dermot’s outburst. 

*“** Not necessarily, of course. But you 
will pardon my saying that the originals 
of these’—pointing to the candelabra in 
the picture—‘ exist.’ 

“Dermot snatched up his hat and 
walked out. Lorpen gazed after him with 
a supercilious smile. 

““*Nasty temper, hasn’t he?’ he re- 
marked. ‘I shouldn’t call your friend a 
conspicuously truthful person, either.’ 

“IT told him I never had the slightest 
reason to consider Dermot otherwise. 

‘“** His assertion about those candle- 
sticks, for example,’ he went on. ‘1 
don’t make statements without accurate 
information on any subject.’ 
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““*There may be some other explan- 
ation,’ I returned, not knowing what to 
say. ‘The candlesticks may be a coin- 
cidence.’ 

‘“** Yes, possibly. But not a whole scene 
like that. How did he get hold of it, 
unless It is unaccountable. How- 
ever, I will wait till the picture is finished, 
and then I may tell you more. Well, I’m 
off. 1’ll look in again pretty soon.’ And 
he went. 


PART II. 


‘But it was some time before he called 
again, more than a week in fact, and the 
picture had advanced accordingly. The 
impression of panic and desolation which 
pervaded the whole was becoming more 
pronounced. Dermot lived in his work, 
doing his quantum per day and filling in 
his spare time dreaming. He had become 
more careless about hiding it away out of 
sight, so that when Lorpen next called in, 
it was, fortunately, on view. Dermot 
happened to be out, which was also 
lucky. 

‘*Lorpen made directly for the picture, 
and, drawing a paper from his pocket, 
appeared to compare its contents with 
some portion of the painting. Presently 
he put the paper carefully back in his 
pocket-book, and stood for some moments 
tapping his boot with his stick; then 
he asked me if I had an hour or two 
to spare. 

“I said I had. 

“**Come along, then,’ he said; ‘I want 
to drive round to the British Museum.’ 

“We talked very little on the way, and 
once there we dived through some private 
passages into a very back department, 
where two men were consulting over some 
object at the other end of a long deal 
table. 

“They exchanged nods with Lorpen, 
who led me to a corner where, on a wide 
bracket, stood two candelabra, about 
fifteen inches high, of a curious and 
antique shape. Lorpen just 
them out. 

“** Well 2?’ he said, after I had examined 
them. 

“«* They are very like,’ | admitted. 


pointed 
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“*Like! They are the exact counter- 
part. ‘‘ His shaft and his branches, his 
bowls, his knops, and his flowers,”’ he 
quoted. ‘Here they all are reproduced, 
and yet your friend said he never saw 
them !’ 

‘‘Before I could reply one of the gentle- 
men from the other end of the room came 
up. 

““*«T congratulate you, Lorpen,’ he said. 
‘ This last find of yours is of exceptional 
interest and value. Steinhouse and I have 
spent a long time over these things, and 
we are more than ever inclined to believe 
that they are made on the model of the 
golden candelabra used in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. They perfectly carry out the 
description we have of the Jewish candle- 
sticks—see, the ‘‘ bowls made like unto 
almonds, a knop and a flower” on every 
branch, and so on. The only difficulty is 
to account for your finding them where 
you did.’ 

““*That may be cleared up some day,’ 
said Lorpen. ‘ Have you felt their 
weight ?’ 

“The other man smiled-and turned one 
of the candelabra round: a bright spot of 
yellow shone through the tarnish. 

“«* Yes, we have tested them. They are 
of pure gold, as we expected, beaten into 
shape from the lump like their illustrious 
prototypes. They are unique. None 
others exist so far az we know at the 
present time.’ 

‘‘When we were alone again, Lorpen 
said— 

““*T hope I have proved my case to 
your satisfaction. Dermot must by some 
underhand means have obtained access to 
our workings, or he could not possibly 
have produced that picture.’ 

““*What are you talking aboutr’ I 
asked, exasperated. ‘What “workings ? 
Where, in Heaven’s name, did you find 
those candlesticks ?’ 

‘“** Two months ago they were buried in 
a bog which lies close to the coast in the 
extreme west of Ireland. I happened to 
be staying in the neighbourhood when 
a slight earthquake took place, which 
brought some very ancient ruins to the 
surface of the bog. I went down to see 
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what was to be seen, and at once perceived 
the importance of the find. My friend 
is lord of the manor, and so we were 
enabled to keep everything quiet and in 
our own hands.’ 

*** Well ?” 

“*At present I need only mention 
the fact that I unearthed these golden 
candelabra with my own hands from the 
ruins I spoke of—most remarkable ruins, 
evidently of very early date.’ 

‘** Dermot has been on the Continent 
all the summer; he may have come across 
something very similar,’ I contended. 

‘“‘ Lorpen looked over my head. 

“**We have his own word for it that he 
did not,’ he replied coldly ; ‘and you have 
heard what Brook and Steinhouse think. 
I need say no more. Only I can’t let 
the matter drop. I am pledged to 
sift it thoroughly. But the affair must be 
more advanced before I take any further 
steps.’ 

‘*On going back I mentioned to Dermot 
that Lorpen still evinced a distinct interest 
in his altar candlesticks. I had no notion 
there was such a devil in Dermot until 
that moment. His face grew black. 

“**T°ll throttle him if he mentions the 
subject to me again,’ he exclaimed 
furiously. 

‘“*T may say here that I afterwards heard 
on excellent authority that the ancient 
Irish had a marked predilection for 
garroting their enemies. I don’t say the 
fact bears on the story at all. 

“‘Meantime the picture was approach- 
ing completion. I daresay you recollect 
that it represents the interior of a small 
church built of roughly hewn stone. The 
architecture is of an order with which we 
are entirely unfamiliar. From the inner 
curve of the chancel arch dependsa screen 
of exquisitely carved wood, which fills the 
upper part, and below gives a view of the 
altar with its lights. The central figure, 
thrown out in strong relief, is that of the 
officiating priest. He is kneeling with 
closed eyes, cowering like a blind man 
under some unseen but dreaded blow. 


Technically, the chiaroscuro is, as you 
The groups of monks 
on either side in the sedilia have half 


know, inimitable. 
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risen from their knees and are gazing out- 
wards towards the spectator. The atmo- 
sphere gives, as Hardy says, an impression 
of storm and tumult; the very shadows 
seem to sway as you look at them. The 
keynote of the whole is fear. It is deep 
in the night,and the men are mad with 
fear ! 

“Christmas was close upon us when the 
last act of the drama between Lorpen and 
Dermot was played out. 

“‘One morning, when the picture was 
almost completed, I noticed that Dermot 
had stopped working. For half an hour 
or more he had not moved a finger. This 
attracted my attention, because, as I have 
told you, he had never before seemed for 
one instant at a loss. I went up behind 
him and saw the picture just as it is now, 
with the exception of a blurred space on 
the broad chancel-step. As I looked over 
his shoulder he put out his hand, his brush 
hovered uncertainly over the blank space, 
but dropped again at his side. 

“** Why don’t you paint in the step?’ I 
said. 

“««There’s something there,’ he answered 
vaguely. ‘ But I cannot quite see what it 
is—that is, I don’t remember—I mean, I 
don’t know—’ then he turned angrily on 
me, ‘Go away! Can’t you see I’m trying 
to—ah!’ 

“He heaved a sigh of relief, and 
suddenly began to paint. I watched him 
for a little, but he was only preparing a 
surface, so I returned to my own business 
and forgot all about him until Lorpen 
arrived. 

‘I suppose he came in the morning to 
make sure of seeing Dermot. I felt there 
was going to be something unpleasant, so 
my greeting to Lorpen was the reverse of 
cordial. The light was good that morning, 
and any sort of interruption undesirable. 

‘“* He came forward without meeting my 
eyes, which showed he meant business. I 
can almost see him new, in his light over- 
coat, with his dandy narrow boots and his 
high nose. He carried a large, flat, square 
parcel which seemed like a big photo- 
graph. He laid down his belongings 
deliberately on a chair, and addressed 
Dermot. 
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“‘ Dermot was working feverishly, and 
appeared not to hear him. 

‘** Lorpen was not to be put off, however. 
He touched him on the shoulder. Dermot 
merely shook off his hand, and went on at 
high pressure. 

‘‘Lorpen turned to me. When he got 
near enough he said in an undertone— 

‘“«* What’s the matter with the man? Is 
he always taken like this ?’ 

‘** More or less,’ I replied, thinking it 
was Dermot’s dodge to avoid a row. 

‘“** His conduct is strange, to say the 
least of it,’ remarked Lorpen. Then 
something in the quick movements of 
Dermot’s brush attracted him. He hurried 
to his side and watched him eagerly. 

“I followed to see what had fixed his 
attention. Dermot was painting in a 
sandal, which had evidently been dropped 
by some flying foot on the chancel-step. 
It was lying on its side, and the wood of 
which it was made being quite new, the 
graining showed distinctly. The instep- 
thong was snapped across. 

“As he put the last touch upon it he 
staggered. I caught him, while Lorpen 
pushed forward an armchair, into which 
we put him. 

** You know what singular eyes Dermot 
has. When Lorpen asked him how he 
came to know that the sandals were made 
of walnut-wood, he raised his eyes—the 
pupils were no more than black points, and 
the broad light grey irises looked blind 
and blank. 

“** They were all made of walnut-wood,’ 
he replied in a low tone. 

‘“** They were !’ interjected Lorpen. 

““* You know how many trees grew on 
the south side of Slievecruach,’ continued 
Dermot. 

** Lorpen _ sat 
stared. 

““* By the Lord Harry!’ he exclaimed, 
‘this is unheard of! Van, what do you 
know of all this ?’ 

“*] recognised that we were perhaps on 
the verge of discovering something. So 
I began to retail a few of the scraps of 
information which Dermot had let fall 
from time to time. I also tried to repeat 
his exact words. 


down suddenly and 
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*** The storm had raged for many days— 
wind and rain, deluges of rain, the worst 
they had ever experienced. In the middle 
of the night the monastery was wrecked, 
and the monks took refuge in the church, 
believing that the Last Day—the Day of 
Judgment—had come. The monks were 
a small band living on a spur of Slieve- 
cruach, and the church dedicated 
to , 


was 


“** St. Teagh,’ finished Dermot. 


“«They were singing the Miserere,’ 


DERMOT SAT UP, HIS EYES ALIGHT WITH 


1 went on, ‘ when the building was shaken 
by some convulsion, and began to slide 
bodily downwards.’ 

“‘Dermot sat up, his eyes alight with 
horror. 

‘“*Sliding down, down, down to the 
Pit!’ he shouted. 

‘“**But how did you know there was a 
sandal with a broken thong lying on the 
chancel-step ?’ persisted Lorpen. 

“«Tt was mine!’ said Dermot sharply. 
‘ The thong snapped, and it fell from me 
as I ran to the west door by the order of 
the—’ his head dropped on his breast. 

“*And then—how about the candle- 
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sticks ? 
arm. 
““* Yes, I wanted to save them. They 
were made after the pattern of—the : 
***Go on, man !’ 
*“Dermot made 
speak. 


cried Lorpen, shaking him by the 


another attempt to 

““*Then I looked back and saw—’ his 
eyes strayed to the picture. 

“<The supreme 
Lorpen gently. 

‘‘ But the door burst in and hurt me, 


moment!’ added 


HORROR. 


and something soft and black and smother- 
ing 

‘“Dermot said no 
rolled out of the 
himself out like a 
floor. 

‘‘We had a doctor in in two shakes, 
who said the attack was more like catalepsy 
than anything else, but presented some rare 
symptoms. 


more. He simply 
chair and_ stretched 
dead man on the 


‘*As soon as Dermot was comfortably 
attended to, Lorpen called me back into 
the studio, and opened the brown-paper 
parcel. It contained the photograph of a 
ruined, roofless chapel, but it was for all 
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that unmistakably the one portrayed on 
Dermot’s canvas. 

“«There’s no getting over that, Van,’ 
said Lorpen; ‘it is the chapel of Slieve- 
cruach safe enough—after the event. The 
hill above is called Slievecrow to this day. 
The peat acts as a preservative. I saw, 
therefore I know, that the monks were in 
those very places, and the priest was at 
the altar. I can show you the hanging 
screen of carved woodwork, though it had 
become detached from its place, and you 
have already seen the candelabra. As for 
the sandal, no one but myself is even 
aware of its existence, for one morning 
early I went and did a little bit of 
excavating on my own account, and 
found it in that very spot with a broken 
thong. 


see 


The whole scene, the style of architec- 
ture, the shape of the altar, the candle- 
sticks, all differ from anything we are 
Therefore, I naturally 
suspected Dermot of having acquired his 
knowledge in some unworthy way, as our 
efforts to keep the secret of the chapel 


acquainted with. 


quiet were prompted by sufficient reasons 
which I need not enter into now. 

‘““*] imagine the chapel and the 
monastery were built on a spur of Slieve- 
cruach. In consequence of the prolonged 
fall of rain Dermot told you of, the ground 
probably became loosened, and a landslip 
took place, which plunged the whole 
building into the bog below. Now an 
earthquake has brought it to light again. 
But how do you account for Dermot’s 
share in it?’ 

‘** Why, transmigration or reincarnation, 
or something equally uncanny,’ I replied. 

‘* Lorpen is a man who does not care 
twepence for any thing or theory he has 
not discovered himself. 


SUPREME MOMENT. 
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*** Surely you don’t believe in that non- 
sense!’ he said. ‘1 can give you the 
real and scientific explanation. Emotions, 
especially strong ones, are as material as 
everything else in this material 
and if 
number 


world, 
shared in simultaneously by a 
of people, produce a distinct 
impression on some sensitive element of 
the atmosphere, which impression remains 
permanent—like a photograph, let us say— 
the simile is near enough for our purpose. 
Then on another occasion, when one or 
more persons are influenced by the same 
type of emotion, one amongst them may 
chance to be of a susceptible tempera- 
ment, or merely in a temporarily receptive 
condition, and the old picture is repro- 
duced in his consciousness. That is what 
happened to Dermot. 

“IT didn’t see, but there is his theory— 
for what it is worth.” 


See ?’ 


Hardyand I remained silent for a minute 
or two after Van Then Hardy 
asked— 

** And what about Dermot ?” 

‘‘He slept two days on end, and woke 
up all right. The strangest part of it is 
that he forgets there were any uncommon 
circumstances connected with his painting 
the ‘Mass.’ He thinks it afl happened in 
the usual way. Neither does he see that 
while it is a work of genius, the rest of his 
efforts are scarcely third-rate. He is a fair 
colorist, but he is without an ounce of 
imagination, and has hardly any perception 
for the divine—there is no other name for 
it—in art.” 


ended. 


‘*Not so dusty, considered as a yarn, 
Van,” pronounced Hardy with a yawn. 

‘** But what do you think of it as a fact?” 

Hardy laughed. 

“It’s against my principles to think,” 
he said 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURER. 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES OF THE FIRST 


NAPOLEON. 


THE DOWNFALL. 


HE victorious Allies, pausing to 
reduce the fortresses on the Oder 

and Vistula, followed Napoleon slowly to the 
Rhine. The delay gave their still indomit- 
able foe time to organise the defence of 
France, but with sadly diminished means. 
But, narrowing his line, Napoleon hoped 
to hold the district between the Seine and 
the Marne. The aim of the Allies was, 
of course, Paris; and they eventually 
approached it with three armies from 
three different directions. At first two 
only moved forward : Schwartzenberg with 
the Austrians by the line of the Seine from 
Langres to Troyes; and Bliicher from 
Nancy to St. Dizier and down the Marne. 
This gave Napoleon the strategical advan- 
tage—a central position whence by mask- 
ing and retarding one he could attack the 
other with an equal or preponderating 
force. Bliicher was his first aim; but 
after an indecisive action at Brienne, the 
French were badly beaten at La Rothiére. 
Bliicher subsequently divided his forces 
and was again vigorously attacked, in 
detail, by Napoleon, who won four 
brilliant victories in as many days—Cham- 
paubert, Montmirail, Chateau Thierry, and 
Vauchamps. The great captain’s strategy 
in these operations is esteemed the finest 
in war; he took full advantage of his 
‘“‘ interior lines,” his central position. 
Although his total numbers were less than 
half his enemy’s, he was yet invariably 
superior at the point of attack, and while 
fully informed of the movements of his 
opponents, he carefully screened his own. 
Next, Schwartzenberg, who had got close 
to Paris, was overwhelmed by a rapid 


concentration of Napoleon’s forces, and 
fell back to Troyes. 

There was now some talk of peace, but 
it came to nothing; and Bernadotte, who 
had moved through Holland, appeared on 
the scene in support of Bliicher. Marmont 
fell back as Bliicher advanced, but was 
soon joined by Napoleon, who was in a 
position to strike a crushing blow at the 
Prussian rear. Soissons was on the line 
of Bliicher’s retreat, and having been 
fortified and well garrisoned, Napoleon 
trusted to it to intercept the Prussians and 
hand them over to him. Soissons was, how- 
ever, weakly surrendered at the moment it 
would have been of inestimable use, for 
had it held out even a day longer Bliicher 
must have been nearly destroyed. As it 
was, he escaped, being only brought to bay 
at Craonne, where Napoleon defeated his 
left wing; in a second battle at Laon 
Bliicher worsted Marmont, and Napoleon, 
hearing that the enemy were concen- 
trating, again retreated, but only to renew 
the offensive against Rheims. So it went 
on. He was ubiquitous. “We expect 
this terrible man everywhere,” said one of 
his principal foes. ‘‘ He has beaten us 
all, one after the other. We dread the 
audacity of his enterprises, the rapidity of 
his movements, his able combinations. A 
new plan of action is no sooner conceived 
than he destroys it.” 

At last the only safe and sound course 
was adopted—that of a combined and 
concentrated march on Paris. Schwartzen- 
berg moved round to join hands with 
Bliicher; they had only Marmont and 
Mortier before them; Napoleon was still 
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at St. Dizier aiming at Schwartzenberg’s 
communications; and at St. Dizier he 
heard the worst news. His Marshals had 
been defeated, the Allies were in Paris. 
Talleyrand and his party had made sub- 
mission, while the Empress with her son 
and the Council of Regency had with- 
drawn to Blois. Napoleon marched to 
Fontainebleau, and, after reviewing his 
troops, proposed to move on Paris and 
try the issue in one last encounter. 
But now his lieutenants rebelled; they 
saw the contest was hopeless and 
refused to move. They went further, 
and, waxing insubordinate, forced their 
unperious master to throw up _ the 
sponge. Napoleon, under their menacing 
pressure, agreed to abdicate in favour of 
his son, with Marie Louise as Regent. 
The formal instrument was taken to Paris 
by Ney, Macdonald, and Mortier; but 
Talleyrand was for the Bourbons, and the 
Czar, finding the Marshals were not at 
one, insisted upon unconditional abdica- 
tion. 

Napoleon’s once world-wide sovereignty 
Was now restricted to the empire of Elba, 
and no sooner was the deed signed 
than he was deserted by all. His staff 
left him almost in a body; so few 
remained, indeed, that the duty about his 
person could not be performed. The 
soldiery, the rank and file, were still true 
to the fallen leader they adored, but 
elsewhere in France, especially in the 
South, he was hooted with every mark 
of hatred and contempt. At Avignon his 
carriage was attacked by a mob, who 
wished to draw him out and throw him 
into the Rhone. At Fréjus, where he 
would have lingered in the last vain hope 
that a blow might yet be struck for him 
by the broken bands of soldiery that were 
re-entering France, he met with the same 
hostile demonstrations from the populace. 
The mob was so outrageous that Captain 
Ussher, of H.M.S. Undaunted, who was to 
convey him to Elba, remarked upon it. 
‘* Yes,” replied Napoleon stoically, ‘‘ they 
are a fickle people and like a weather- 
cock.” 

Napoleon’s exit from France was dig- 
nified, although he seemed to feel his 





humiliation acutely. 


Ussher 
waited on him at the small inn of Fréjus, 
where he was to embark, and found him 


Captain 


in the uniform of the Old Guard, 
wearing the Star of the Legion of Honour. 
He had an open book upon Elba in his 
hand, to which he referred when asking 
questions about the island. His manner 
was very condescending and polite. Cap- 
tain Ussher, who was anxious to treat 
fallen greatness with proper chivalrous 
respect, no doubt impressed him favour- 
ably, for the Emperor always kept a kindly 
recollection of the English naval officer. 
When the time came for embarkation, a 
number of respectable people assembled 
to bid him farewell, and on the beach a 
regiment of cavalry was drawn up, which 
saluted him with the honours of war. 

During his short stay at Elba, Napoleon 
showed much of his constitutional vigour. 
He set himself to govern his new empire 
diligently. Almost directly he arrived he 
inspected the fortifications and magazine ; 
he designed a new national flag; he was 
deep in a project for conveying water from 
the mountains to the city and capital, 
Porto Ferrajo. He made long excursions 
on horseback, visiting the country houses 
in the neighbourhood or the mountain 
villages, following the goat-paths; or he 
went out in his barge to examine the 
coast or the storehouses in the harbour. 
In the evenings he entered into long dis- 
cussions upon his campaigns, his policy, 
his various actions in the late great events, 
talking with much animation till midnight, 
and remaining on his legs for three hours 
at a time. 

A very short absence created a very 
widespread revulsion of feeling in favour 
of the dethroned but still alert adventurer. 
France soon saw that the return of the 
Bourbons was no unmixed boon. These 
half-forgotten princes brought but mediocre 
talents to the government of a distracted 
country, and their policy naturally tended 
to confusion and estrangement. They 
represented the past, the long-exiled party 
which now expected indemnification for 
their crosses and sufferings. The whole 
fabric of society was unsettled. New 


interests consolidated under the Empire 
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were threatened ; the new men must give 
place to the followers of the old, in the 
Army, in the State, in the possession of 
landed property. France began to think 
with regretful sympathy of the Napo- 


leonic régime, and to believe that there 
were worse evils than a judicious despotism. 


She was ready, too, to raise her head anew in 
a not vain hope of improving her position 





news did not reach the imprisoned 
Emperor; nor was it so strictly guarded 
that he could be held a prisoner if he was 
determined to go free. Sir Neil Campbell, 
the British Resident, Napoleon’s “ guest 
rather than his guardian,” wrote from 
Leghorn, which he had visited, that he 
believed a plot for the Emperor's escape 
was afoot at the end of February. On the 





‘“*LE PETIT CAPORAL”’: 


NAPOLEON, MARIE LOUISE, AND THE INFANT KING OF ROME. 


After Menjaud. 


when by the treaty of peace a complete 
army was restored to her. The garrisons 
left by Napoleon in German and Prussian 
fortresses, the prisoners of war captured 
in the last disastrous campaign, suddenly 
returned to France in one vast body 
numbering 300,000 seasoned soldiers: a 
fresh struggle might surely be begun with 
a strong chance of success. But only 
one man could lead them. 

Elba was not so closely supervised that 


very day on which Campbell indited this 
warning, Feb. 26, 1815, Napoleon left 
Elba. He embarked suddenly on board 
the brig /nconsfani, which had been pre- 
pared secretly as the result of long in- 
triguing with friends in Italy and France. 
Four hundred adherents accompanied him, 
and seven hundred more embarked in other 
smaller vessels. The voyage was tedious, 
impeded by persistent calms, but on 
March 1 the flotilla reached Golfe Joanne, 
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near Cannes. The garrison of Antibes, 
close by, was not immediately won over ; 
but Napoleon escaped detention, and 
passed on till he reached Grenoble. Here, 
too, the troops were at first disposed to 
intercept him ; but he bared his breast to 
their muskets, and boldly asked them if 
they dared fire upon their Emperor. After 
that the tide turned, and he was received 
with frantic delight all along his route. 
His progress was like that of a victorious 
monarch returning to receive the welcome 
of his faithful people. 

In truth, the French were a fickle 
people. This return of the ruler whom 
a short year ago they had hated was 
hailed with delirious enthusiasm. Crowds 
thronged the road to see him pass; 
they were so dense that, despite their 
acclamations, he thought it prudent to 
change into an unpretending cabriolet. 
The troops sent to check his progress 
went over to him«at once with shouts of 
“Vive lEmpereur!” The impetuous 
Ney, who had so far forgotten himself 
as to promise allegiance to the Bourbons, 
had started to “‘ bring back Napoleon dead 
or alive,’ but at once changed sides 
again. The scene in Paris, which Napoleon 
reached on the evening of March 21, was 
most exciting. Outside the Tuileries he 
was received with deafening cheers ; 
inside, the staircases and galleries were 
filled with old adherents eager to renew 
their vows of attachment to his person. 
The Emperor could not get through till 
an attendant preceded him to clear the 
way. ‘As for him [Napoleon], he walked 
up slowly with his eyes half closed, his 
hands extended before him, like a blind 
man, expressing his joy only by a smile.” 
He took possession of the Tuileries with 
the air of a master, and while he bathed 
and dressed to hold an evening reception, 
the ladies and courtiers tore down the 
Bourbon emblems, exposing the old 
Napoleonic bees instead of the new fleurs 
de lis. 

Napoleon had recovered his kingdom, 
but he had yet to hold it. He was far 
from sure of his position at home. France 
had welcomed him, no doubt, effusively, 
but the nation was not quite prepared to 








accept the old despotism, and her public 
leaders would have nothing but a Con- 
stitutional King. New triumphs might, 
perhaps, give Napoleon his old power, 
but he must first win them, and that soon, 
against another powerful coalition. He 
would have all Europe again upon his 
track, of that there could be no doubt. 
The Congress, still sitting at Vienna, lost 
no time in declaring that Napoleon should 
have “neither peace nor truce”; he was 
an enemy and disturber of the peace of 
the whole world, and he must be finally 
and completely put down. All the nations 
bound themselves by solemn compact to 
prosecute the war to the bitter end. 

Napoleon had little time to make head 
against the vast forces that would soon be 
brought against him. He worked now 
for the coming campaign of Waterloo as 
he alone could work. He had to find 
money, equipment, arms; to reorganise 
his regiments, form his staff, appoint 
leaders ; he had men in plenty, thanks to 
the releases from Germany, but that was 
all. He bent all his energies to this 
colossal task, and for a time they did not 
disappoint him. Yet it was soon evident 
to those about him that he was not the 
man of old. His powers were beginning 
to fail him. His head was as clear as ever, 
but his strength of will, his ability to con- 
centrate himself on his work continuously 
and unceasingly, were impaired. ‘I did 
not know him again,” said Carnot. ‘‘ He 
talks instead of acting—he, the man of 
rapid decisions ; he asks opinions—he, the 
imperious dictator who seemed insulted 
by advice; his mind wanders, though he 
used ‘to have the power of attending to 
everything when and as he would; he is 
sleepy, and he used to be able to sleep 
and wake at pleasure.” The man, in 
short, was mortal; he had lived fast and 
hard, the physical machine was getting 
worn out; decay of the nerve centres had 
set in. We shall soon see how, as after 
Dresden, his imperious nature succumbed 
and spoilt another great opportunity. 

But in his preparations for Waterloo, in 
his dispositions, his plan of operations, his 
rapid movements in the earliest stages of 
the campaign, Napoleon was assuredly little 


NAPOLEON 
below his best. It is generally admitted 
by military critics that his strategy was 
superior to that of his adversaries. His 
design was excellent ; the very direction of 
his march struck at the weakest point of 
the enemy’s line. Had he promptly followed 
his initial advantage, and been properly 
served by his lieutenants, he would have 
separated the Allies, and rolling each up 
along his own divergent line of retreat, 
would have prevented them from again 
joining forces. 
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concentration to the threatened point 
was slow. Wellington could hardly believe 
the fact when it became undeniable, and to 
the last scarcely realised the importance 
of Quatre Bras to his plans and his army. 
Napoleon thrust himself in between the 
Allies, and but for the dilatoriness of his 
generals, who neglected to close up their 
advancing but straggling columns, he 
would have been so immensely superior 
to the Prussians that he could have easily 
brushed them and marched 


aside on 





ATTACK ON NAPOLEON'S CARRIAGE 


On the other hand, there is little doubt 
but that Wellington was out-generalled. 
Our great Duke, that have 
never been explained, never expected attack 
from the quarter where it seemed most 
probable. He looked for Napoleon on 
his right striking at his communications 
with the sea. Contrary to the opinion of 
all modern strategists, Wellington main- 
tained to his dying day that it was by this 
line Napoleon should have advanced, and 
not by that which now appears obvious, the 
centre. Hence the English lay mostly to 
that side, and even when the 
movement fully developed, 


for reasons 


French 


was their 


AFTER THE BATTLE 


OF WATERLOO. 


Brussels before Wellington’s army could 
assemble to oppose him. 
The occupation of Brussels was Napo- 


leon’s principal aim. Had he succeeded 


in gaining the advantage this fine strategy 


deserved, had the English been compelled 
to withdraw on their ships, the Prussians 
towards the Rhine, he might have been in 
a position to obtain peace. The English 
Ministry would have fallen, the Oppo- 
sition was really friendly to him, and if 
England had withdrawn from the coalition 
of his enemies, they might have gone to 
pieces. The triumphant possession of 
Belgium would have appealed to the 
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French people, and have given him a new 
lease of power. Both politically and 
strategically his plan of campaign was a 
daring stroke of genius, finely conceived, 
but failing in execution. Time was the 
essence of the situation, yet from the very 
first time was hopelessly but irretrievably 
lost. Here the causes already men- 
tioned chiefly interpesed. Ill-health had 
undermined his personal vigour. Napoleon 
left Paris unwell both in body and mind. 
To the mysterious failure of physical 
powers was superadded a depression of 
spirits, a gloomy anticipation of coming 
misfortune, that greatly militated against 
success in the game that demands un- 
bounded self-reliance and nerve. He be- 
lieved now that his luck had really turned, 
and he firmly believed in luck. ‘‘ What 
a force it is!” he cried. ‘‘ It alone imparts 
courage. It is the feeling that fortune is 
with us that gives us the hardihood to dare. 
Not to dare is to do nothing of moment, 
and one never dares except in the confi- 
dence that fortune will favour us.” 


These forebodings were, no doubt, 


justified by the severe buffets he had lately 


received. Nor was it, after all, his want of 
daring that now ruined him, for he dared 
much, but the many mischances that 
marred his operations, and some of them 
fairly attributable to ill luck. Napoleon 
had undoubtedly won the first moves. He 
had counted upon what he believed were 
the personal characteristics of his oppo- 
nents—that Wellington would be very 
cautious and Bliicher over-eager. So he 
planned to push in past the one and draw 
on the other only to fall a prey to his con- 
centrated and overwhelming forces. All 
this he had secured on the 15th, the first day 
of this brief but most eventful campaign. 
But now began the delays which might 
be called ill luck, but which were really 
due to want of vigour. On the evening of 
that first day Napoleon was so worn out 
that he slept late next morning, and when 
he woke he was still too feeble to attend 
to business. This was the time when 
Ney, with the advance, was within striking 
distance of one weak division of Dutch 
Belgians at Quatre Bras, and Wellington, 
hastening up with supports from Brussels, 
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was still a long way off. Ney should have 
been on the move at daylight, 3 a.m., but 
still he halted waiting for orders, and 
none were issued till Napoleon appeared 
at 11 am. Eight precious hours were 
gone—hours, as has been well said, of which 
each was worth a reinforcement of 10,000 
men—and with them the chance of pene- 
trating the slender barrier of Quatre 
Bras. Napoleon told Ney he would join 
him as soon as he had disposed of the 
gathering Prussians, whom he estimated 
at some 40,000; but Ney, believing that 
Bliicher’s whole army was at Ligny, still 
hung back, watching them. The serious 
attack on Quatre Bras did not begin till 
2.30, and by that time Wellington and 
Picton’s division were close at hand. 

Meanwhile Napoleon had begun the 
battle of Ligny. Ney was to co-operate 
by outflanking the Prussian left as soon 
as he had swept the English out of the way. 
This order was the first cause of a series of 
misadventures that lost the services of a 
whole corps, d’Erlon’s, to both Napoleon 
and Ney. For as d’Erlon was advancing 
to support the latter, to whose command 
he belonged, an aide-de-camp turned him 
off towards Ligny, where his unexpected 
appearance—an unknown body feared to 
be English—delayed Napoleon’s final attack 
till nearly too late. Ney meanwhile had 
peremptorily recalled the errant d’Erlon, 
who now left the neighbourhood of Ligny 
without aiding in the action. In his 
absence Ney had been defeated by Wel- 
lington. 

But for these delays and mischances the 
result of the fighting must have been very 
different at Quatre Bras. The defeat of 
the Prussians at Ligny, too, would have 
been much more decisive if Ney could 
have taken them in flank. All through 
Napoleon had been far too deliberate. 
Now after the victory he again lost 
invaluable time. The pursuit should have 
been prosecuted with promptitude and 
vigour. Yet nothing was done till noon 
next day. Again, Napoleon had _ been 
prostrated with fatigue and slept late; 
when he rose it was to gossip on politics 
and Parisian small talk, not to act. Grouchy 
did not get his orders to follow up the 
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Prussians till midday; Ney certainly had 
been told to advance, but he was out 
of humour, and made no move till 
Napoleon joined him at 1 p.m. Three 
hours earlier Wellington, informed of 
Bliicher’s defeat, had withdrawn, un- 
molested and in perfect order, to the 
position at Waterloo. Napoleon followed 
slowly, hardly daring to hope that the 
hated English would risk a battle with 
him. That Wellington would not, in 
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his hands with glee as he saw them still 
there. ‘‘Ces Anglais! Enfin je les 
tiens!” he cried, and turned fiercely on 
his generals Soult and Foy, who warned 
him that he would find us tough customers. 
‘**Les Anglais en duel sont le diable,” Foy 
had said. When Soult spoke in the same 
strain his master cruelly replied, ‘‘ You 
believe in these English because they have 
always beaten you.” So confident was 
Napoleon of his coming triumph that he 


NAPOLEON EMBARKING ON BOARD THE ‘“‘ BELLEROPHON.” 


truth, have fought at Waterloo unless he 
had been satisfied that Bliicher would 
support is now an established fact in 
history. How he gained that assurance, 
whether by a personal visit to Bliicher’s 
bedside in the dead of night or by a 
despatch from the Prussian headquarters, 
or both, we may never certainly know ; but 
that the battle was the result of concerted 
action between the allied commanders is 
now proved beyond all question. 
Napoleon was only anxious lest the 
English should escape him. He was on 
the move during the night, watching their 
bivouac fires, and in the morning rubbed 
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marched his troops into their positions 
slowly, with bands playing and all the 


pomp and circumstance of war. No 
doubt the ground was so heavy with recent 
rain that the movement of artillery was 
difficult ; still the battle might have begun 
before 11.30 a.m., and the delay was all 
in Wellington’s favour. It brought the 
Prussians nearer, and they would have 
been on the ground early in the afternoon 
had not Biilow’s, the leading corps, been 
halted at St. Lambert by order of Gneise- 
nau, the Prussian Chief-of-the-Staff, who 
disliked Wellington and distrusted his 
promise to stand and fight at Waterloo. 
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WAS TRYING TO LEARN ENGLISH 


AT ST. HELENA. 


The great battle is too well known to 
need detailed description. The French 
assumed the offensive throughout, until at 
last the Prussian advance 
the right flank and _ necessitated a 
defensive action on that side. Then 
the failure of the last attack incited 
Wellington to charge the discomfited foe. 
There were five attacks: the first on 
Hougomont, which failed; a second on 
Papelotte and Haye Sainte, in which the 
first enly was taken; the third a great 


compromised 


attack upon the allied centre, which was 
repulsed ; the fourth the splendid but 
premature charge of the of the 
French cavalry, which was_ shattered 
against the British squares; and the fifth 
and last, the tremendous effort made by 
the Imperial Guard, which proved no 
longer invincible. 

In all, the unshaken heroism of the 
British troops could not be overcome, 
but their efforts were no doubt greatly 
aided by the tactical skill of their almost 


whole 
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ubiquitous leader. 


Wellington was all 
over the field, and always at the critical 


point. Napoleon, on the other hand, 


took post at the opening of the 
engagement on the hill of Rossomme, 


from which he issued his directions. It 
has been held that but for the Prussian 
attack, Napoleon would have overcome the 
sturdy resistance of the English. There 
was no doubt one crisis in the fight 
after the capture of La Haye Sainte, about 
5 p.m., when Wellington’s line was 
broken, and but for his vigilance and 
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orders, was still pursuing the Prussians, 
but in the wrong direction, and, as we 
know, they lent their weight to Wellington, 
while Grouchy was lost to Napoleon. 
Much controversy has arisen as to who 
was most to blame, the supreme com- 
mander or the subordinate; but nothing 
can excuse Grouchy’s neglect of a funda- 
mental principle of warfare—to work 
towards the guns. He heard the sounds 
of fighting towards Waterloo early in 
the day, and had he followed the true 
instinct of a soldier he would have met 
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promptitude in bringing up troops to fill 
the gap, the tide might have turned 
against him. Now he must have felt the 
urgent need of the division he had kept at 
Hal. 18,000 men, eight miles from the 
battlefield, too far to be useful, and thus 
lost through his persistent anxiety for his 
right flank. 

Again, Napoleon’s numbers on the field, 
which had a slight advantage over 
Wellington’s, being as 72,000 men with 
246 guns, to 68,000 with 156 guns, would 
have been preponderating, but for the 
errors that deprived him of the assistance 
of Grouchy. That Marshal, by too im- 
plicit and unintelligent obedience of his 


the messengers sent to hurry him forward 
to the scene of conflict. Instead of 
which he fought a small useless engage- 
ment with one corps, and was absent from 
the decisive point—Waterloo. 

Four days later, June 22, Napoleon, 
who had fled post-haste to Paris, signed 
his second abdication. A terrible and 
most complete collapse ended the moving 
drama of the “Hundred Days.” ‘“ My 
public life is finished,” said Napoleon, 
although he had not quite abandoned 
hope, and thought that he might be 
retained as the first soldier of the nation, 
under some new Directory. France would 
have none of him : it was truly sick of the 
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532 NAPOLEON 
Great Adventurer, who hurried now to 
Rochefort, thinking to escape to the 
United States. But he not get 
through the vigilant English cruisers, and 
on July 15 he surrendered himself to 
Captain Maitland, of H.M.S. Bellerophon. 
He made no conditions, but placed him- 
self unreservedly in the hands of England. 
It was his only chance, indeed, of safety, 
for Bliicher wanted to shoot him on the 
very spot that he had caused the Duc 
d’Enghien to be murdered. It must have 


could 
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title ; in steadily refusing to recognise the 
ex- Emperor as anything but General 
Bonaparte. But his life, at least, was 
held sacred, and his exile to the 
rocky prison-house of St. Helena may 
be defended as required on _ sound 
public grounds. Yet the conditions regu- 
lating his detention seem unnecessarily 
harsh and irksome. The choice of his 
future jailer was, at least, unfortunate, and 
the protests that came to Europe like a 
distant voice found a sympathetic and 
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cost Napoleon much’ to submit to the 
enemy he had most bitterly hated. “I 
come,” he wrote the Prince Regent, “like 
Themistocles, to seat myself at the hearth 
of the British people ; I place myself under 
the protection of the English laws, which 
I claim as the most powerful, the most con- 
stant, the most generous of my enemies.” 
England, in the person of her Govern- 
ment, was surely wanting in ehivalry to 
her fallen foe. There was a pettiness 
unworthy of a great nation in denying her 
prisoner the empty honours of rank and 
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1840. 


Still, the demeanour of this 


pitving echo. 
bright spirit that had once illumined all 
the world and was now nearly extinguished, 


was hardly consonant with its past 
effulgence, and it flickered out at last amid 
unworthy squabbles and an unworthy 
attempt to vindicate his career by cor- 
recting truth. How low the mighty had 
fallen was still more emphasised by the 
mean vindictiveness of his will, wherein 
he bequeathed a legacy to the French- 
man who had sought to assassinate 
Wellington. me Bid 
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| ISS JARVIS was sixty-three. Life, 
z however, even at sixty-three, is 
not wholly without its enjoyments. The 
sun still shone and trees were green. She 
still had pleasure in dress, and was daintily 
clad in soft silks and laces—she loved 
flowers, and her rooms were always bright 
with them. She delighted in reading, 
and had the best novel that had appeared 
for years in her hand, and she must have 
loved her great-nephew Freddy, for though 
he came into the room just as she had 
reached a crisis in its story and uncere- 
moniously dropped down on the footstool 
on which her feet were resting, she smiled 
when she saw him do it; and yet he had 
a large stamp-album in his arms and was 
sure to begin to turn over its pages in a 
minute. 

‘“‘ Darling child,” she thought to herself; 
“‘if only he will keep quiet until I see how 
this is going to end.” 

He was so quiet, however, that it began 
to disturb her even more than the crackling 
of turning pages would havedone. Quiet- 
ness in Freddy was absolutely unnatural. 
She looked to see what he could be doing. 
He was gazing at her, and there was so 
much wistfulness in his earnest eyes that 
she instantly stooped down and kissed 
him. 

“What is it, darling?” she asked. 
“Tell me.” 

“Will you do something I want ?” he 
said; ‘“‘something that I want very, very 
much indeed ?” 

“* Of course I will if I can, dear. 
is it?” 

** I once heard you say that you kept far 
too many old letters. Have you—do you 
think you have—any letters written in 
1854?” 
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She was an old woman, but at this 
question her heart stood still. 

Her silence made him think that she 
could not have understood his question. 
‘** Have you any letters written in the year 
1854?” he repeated. ‘Perhaps you do 
not know whether you have any or not.” 

Oh, yes, she knew. She knew every- 
thing that had happened in 1854. She 
had been loved by many, she had loved a 
little more than once herself, but in 1854 
she had been loved by someone whom she 
had loved so well that even now the very 
mention of that year brought with it some- 
thing that seemed even more than a 
memory of hopes and fears and doubts 
and delights. She seemed to feel how her 
heart had sometimes throbbed—how her 
eyes had smarted with the saltness of sad, 
slowly welling up tears. 

Her other love affairs had been so 
different. They had made her more or 
less miserable at the time—at least, she 
had thought so, but she better knew what 
misery was, later on. There was the love 
affair that her father and mother had put 
an end to—that had seemed terribly hard 
to bear when it happened, but she had not 
minded his marrying a few years after- 
wards, and then there was—oh, what was 
the use of thinking of them all—this man 
of 1854 was the one man she had really 
loved, and, thank God, he had never 
married ! 

She sighed heavily. 

“Am I bothering you, Auntie ?” asked 
Freddy. 

She had forgotten Freddy’s very exist- 
ence. Dear boy! Here she was with 
neither chick nor child of her own, and 
nothing but the remembrance of a great 
happiness which had once been offered to 
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her, only to be taken away again. ‘No, 
dear, you are not bothering me—I am 
bothering myself.” 

‘* You have never said whether you have 
any letters of that year or not,” persisted 
Freddy. 

“Oh, yes, I have letters of that year,” 
she thought. She was wholly unaware 
that she was not speaking aloud. Her 
mind was full of the man whom she had 
loved forty long years ago, when she was 
twenty-three and he thirty years older 
than that. He had loved her almost 
from the first, and had told her so, but 
he had always said that he must never 
encourage his love for her—he must 
conquer it because of the disparity in 
their age, but that he meant “to take 
an interest” in her all the days of his life. 

She, too, had at first thought a marriage 
between them impossible, but had been 
deeply flattered by the love of such a 
distinguished man—he was quite at the 
head of his branch of the profession. He 
had had an uphill fight, he told her, and 
had never had time to fall in love when he 
was young, and she was the only woman 
he had ever loved—the only woman he 
had ever gone to see in his life because 
he wanted to see her. 

This pleased her, everything pleased 
her, and she soon loved him with all her 
heart. Nor was she unhappy, for she felt 
sure that he would soon cease to feel these 
absurd scruples about age, and that they 
would be happy. He had, however, a most 
* tormenting habit of letting himself go 
and then pulling himself in. He had a 
profound conviction that he would be 
doing wrong to marry her, and yet he 
did not seem able to give up loving her. 
He—but here her thoughts were once 
more scattered to the winds by Freddy, 
who exclaimed almost impatiently, ‘‘ Auntie, 
you are not very kind! You have never 
given me the least bit of an answer to what 
I asked.” 

** Dear child, I can’t bear to iook at those 
letters. They are from someone P 

“* Oh, dead, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, dead.” 

“I know,” said Freddy sympathetically, 
though he knew nothing of death, “I’m 
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awfully sorry. I’ll get them out for you, 
and 1’ll look at them for you, and I’ll 
promise you I'll be careful. It’s a red 
stamp with stars on the two top corners 
that I want, and the watermark is a crown, 
a very little, small crown. I’ll draw what 
it’s like for you. Do you think any of the 
stamps on your letters have that water- 
mark ?” 

Miss Jarvis shook her head. ‘Say no 
more about those letters, dear—I could 
not let you even touch them!” 

** Are there many ?” 

“No, not many.” 

There were about twenty. She was 
staying in London when she knew him, 
and had not gone home engaged to him, 
but under a promise to give the question 
her most serious consideration for six 
months so as to ascertain whether or no 
she really could make what he called 
**such a sacrifice.” They corresponded 
during the time, but he was a man who 
spoke better than he wrote. Even now 
she remembered how the cold, unloving, 
formal letters which she had received from 
him had chilled her. She had talked to him 
as a girl talks tothe man she loves and is 
proud to marry, and now when he wrote he 
addressed her as “‘ My dear young friend.” 

“Young! young!” she had exclaimed, 
when letter after letter had come with that 
beginning. ‘‘ Why does he always bring 
forward that youth of mine which he has 
so often spoken of as a thing which ought 
to part us?” ‘Please call me by my 
Christian name,” she had written, but he 
had gone on calling her his dear young 
friend, and he had gone on writing coldly 
and, as it were, guardedly, until once to 
her horror she had found herself thinking, 
“Why, he writes as if he were afraid of 
being dragged into a court of justice!” 

Even the very recollection of this 
horrible thought made her cheeks burn 
now as they had burnt with shame when 
it entered her mind in the far away days of 
her youth. That unbidden thought had 
then been huddled away as treacherous 
and dishonourable, and in her shame she 
had hastened to tell herself that if his 
letters were a little cold, it was probably 
only because he felt that it was his duty to 
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make them so. Had he not said that she 
was to take six months to test the strength 
of her feelings before 
accept him, and, that being the case, he 
would naturally consider it right to leave 
her judgment unbiassed, and would refrain 
from protestations of affection ? 

He was acting a part for the time, 
she had told herself — that all. 
Unfortunately, he acted it so cruelly 
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He had been led away to say a great 
deal more than he meant while she was 
with him, but as soon as she was gone his 
one desire was to be allowed to forget 
this. He used to say that it would be a 
sin to let her throw herself away on an 
old man like himself. She had laughed 
at that when with him; when she got 
home she feared that he had discovered 
that he would be throwing himself away. 


ee 


‘WILL YOU DO SOMETHING I WANT?” 


well, so persistently, and with such an 
appearance of ease, that every letter she 
received from him made her wretched. 
She hated his chilling adjectives—she felt 
that no one who really loved a girl could 
write so coldly always. Some day, in 
some sentence, some feeble ray of love 
must force its way through, but search as 
she might she could never find one, nor 
could she ever find the slightest allusion 
to the tie which in some sort bound them 
together. She began to think that he 
wished to ignore the fact that there was 
any tie between them at all. 


She remembered how she used to sit 
for hours together with his letters in her 
hands, working into each sentence of 
them meanings which the writer had, per- 
haps, never meant. Then she had begun 
to be ashamed of the love she felt for him, 
for it seemed so much greater than that 
which he gave her. She had written 
frivolously to him to hide her suffering, 
whereupon he had written still more in the 
style of an old man who had been put 
back into his proper place, and she had 
alternated between feeling that he despised 
her as an ignorant girl and that he was only 
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acting like a man of honour. He had, 
she then thought, probably almost from 
the first wished to put an end to the corre- 
spondence, but she had made him go on 
writing by always answering each letter as 
if she counted on another in return. How 
wretchedly foolish she had been, and yet— 
and yet when she remembered 
% * * % 

“‘Isn’t it getting quite time, Auntie, for 
you to keep your promise to me?” asked 
Freddy. 

‘* Promise, dear! 
think about it.” 

** But that’s holding out a great deal of 
hope, and I’ve often heard you say that it 
was very wrong of people to hold out hope 
to children and then not keep their 
word.” 

“T always do try to keep my word to 
you, dear, but you are asking me to do 
what would be very painful.” 

“I’m sorry. I see you don’t intend to 
do it, Auntie. You don’t care forme. I 
had better go.” So saying he rose, looking 
half reproachful, half affectionate. 


I only said I would 


“‘ Darling,” she exclaimed, “‘I do care 
for you; but you have made me think of 
such sad, sad things that happened long 


ago. I will do what you want. Yes—I’ll 
do it!” In her heart, however, she now 
knew that she must see at any rate the 
outside of those letters on that very 
day. 

She unlocked a cabinet in a dark corner 
of the room, and from an old inlaid box 
took a little packet of letters. 
the uppermost was slightly faded, the 
edges of the letters were frayed with much 
carrying in pockets, the postmarks looked 
large and round—so did Freddy’s eyes. 
He was all impatience, but his aunt, as he 
mentally expressed it, was not bringing 
them to him “at all, but just standing 
where she was by the cabinet, cuddling 
them up in her hand.” 

“* Now, Freddy,” she said at last, speak- 
ing as if with a great effort, “tell me 
exactly what you want me to do.” 

“I only want to cut the stamps off them 
with these sharp scissors of yours.” 

“‘ One stamp, you mean. You are not 
to have more than one, and I can’t have 


The ink on. 
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any cutting—the envelope must not be 
mutilated.” 

“‘Then I’ll damp its back a little, and 
the stamp will soon come straight off. It 
won’t hurt the envelope at all.” 

‘*Do this one then,” she said, and took 
a letter out of its cover and gave the cover 
to him. 

For a moment she sat with this letter 
in her hand, then she saw a word or two 
of its contents, which made her long to 
read more; but Freddy was there, and 
lest she should show some weakness, she 
went to another window and read— 

‘“‘ Half an hour ago several letters were 
brought to me in unknown writing—all 
but one, and that one so well known, so 
flowing and firm and characteristic, and 
withal so much cared for by me that, as 
usual when placed with others, I took it 
first and on the spot, and ” But here 
the hand which held the letter dropped 
to her side, for in a moment she re- 
membered how hurt she had been when she 
received this letter, and how callous she 
had thought it of him to write and tell her 
that he had opened her letter first. ‘‘Why, 
of course, he opened it first!” she had 
thought. ‘‘ What could a man who loved 
me do less ?” 

Now, when she read it, she wondered 
how she could have found any cause of 
offence in it. ‘‘ Suppose,” she thought, 
“IT were to find all the other things that 
vexed me so in his letters as absolutely 
void of offence as this is? Ah! how wise 
he was to give me up—how true his words 
were when he said, ‘We should not be 
happy.’ When I was young I thought this 
letter terrible; now that I am old I think 
it even affectionate—in other words, when 
I was young I was unsuited to him, now 
that I am old I see things as he saw 
them.” 

“‘ Are you watching what they are doing 
on the other side of the street, Auntie ?” 
Freddy called to her after a while, as she 
seemed so entirely engrossed by something 
she saw from her window. 

“Other side of the street!” echoed 
Miss Jarvis, who had seen nothing but 
what was passing in her mind. ‘“ What 
are they doing there ?” 
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“They must be going to have a ball, I 
think.” She looked at the house opposite, 
an awning had been placed over the large 
balcony, sofas and chairs and beautiful 
flowering shrubs had been brought out, 
and the children of the house were trying 
to find out which seat was the most com- 
fortable. She could hear their exclamations 
even across the wide street. Their mother 
heard them too, came out, and a little 
fair-haired child of two years old ran 
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beside the letter to which it belonged. 
Freddy had taken the stamp off every 
one ! 

“Freddy!” she exclaimed in her dis- 
may, “I particularly said that you were 
only to take one stamp, and I showed you 
which it was to be!” 

“Yes, Aunt, I know; but that one 
stamp you said I was to take hadn't a 
small crown for a watermark when I got 
it off, and I did not like to come and ask 


FROM AN OLD INLAID BOX SHE TOOK A LITTLE PACKET OF LETTERS. 


to her, and evidently asked to be lifted up 
to see and kiss a specially beautiful rose. 
That done, she received some loving 
kisses from her happy young mother, 
and then—but with a tightening of her 
heartstrings—Miss Jarvis turned away, 
unable to bear the sight of anything more. 

How long she stayed in the chair in 
which she had taken refuge she knew not, 
but when she went to Freddy, she found 
the table covered with envelopes deprived 
of stamps, each envelope laid to dry close 


you what I was to do next, for you looked 
as if you were just going to have a good 
cry about something at that window there, 
and somehow or other, I don’t quite know 
how, I am afraid I went on until I had 
taken off every stamp there was, but I 
have taken them off quite tidily, and I 
have kept each of the envelopes by its own 
letter. I have got fifteen stamps with 
small crowns for their watermarks, and I 
intend to swop some of them with some 
of our fellows.” 
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I would 

a thousand times rather have given you 

money to go to Stanley Gibbons— or 

wherever it is that you go—to buy what 

you want. You would have got far better 

stamps there, and not have ‘a 
** Don’t be vexed, Auntie. 


** Freddy, how wrong of you! 


I am so 


\ie 17. 
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the sake of both their happiness they must 
never meet again. “If I say this,” he 


wrote, ‘it is not because I do not love 
you, but because I do. Every line of every 
one of your last letters shows me what a 
crime it would be to accept the generous 
impulse of a child to bury away her youth 





‘* FREDDY, HOW WRONG OF you!” 


happy! And now, I’ll help you to put 
back all the letters into their funny little 
long envelopes.” 

“IT will do it myself!” she said almost 
angrily; and Freddy held his peace. 

One by one she put the letters back into 
their covers. The last she came to was 
marked ‘‘ Last letter,” and that, though she 
knew it by heart, she was impelled to read. 
It was the letter in which he said that for 


and live with a man of more than double 
her own age. Child, you will live to bless 
me for seeing the truth in time.” 

‘“* God help me,” she thought, as she read 
it, “‘ whose fault was it ?” 

“I say, Auntie ; I don’t believe you were 
taking one bit of notice when I said that 
fifteen of those stamps had small crowns 
for watermarks. I’m awfully glad we got 
those letters out, aren't you ?” 





THE GUARDS AT INKERMANN. 


By WILLIAM SIMPSON. 


The writer of this article, Mr. William Simpson, R.I., the eminent artist, has seen much foreign 


service, peaceful and warlike. 


He was present throughout all the thrilling scenes of the 


Crimean War, and the present paper is a lively reminiscence of those days of hardship, 


heroism, and good fellowship. 


Mr. Simpson represented the J//ustrated London News 
with the Abyssinian Expedition, and accompanied the Prince of Wales to India. 


He has 


explored the Buddhist Topes and the Troad, has travelled in Palestine, and has published 
many valuable literary and artistic records of his labours. 


HE title of this article might perhaps 

lead the reader to expect some 
account of the hard-fought battle that 
took place on the Inkermann heights on 
Nov. 5, 1854. Such is not the purpose of 
the writer. The object will be to give 
some account of this now historical piece 
of ground, which is of much interest in 
itself, quite independently of its having 
become a renowned battlefield, and at 
the same time to give a slight description 
of the Guards as I found them encamped 
there during the dreadful winter of 1854-55. 
It was early in January that I went, by 
invitation, to spend a few days with the 
Grenadier Guards in their camp, which 
stood then close to the battlefield, and 
formed the extreme right of our position 
before Sebastopol. It was this position 
that placed the Guards in the front of the 
battle on Nov. 5; and it threw the onus 
of careful watching upon the corps in case 
of another attack which might be possible 
at any time. On this account pickets were 
thrown well out in advance at night, and 
an officer went round them in the early 
hours of the morning—or I might say 
about midnight—to inspect, and see that 
all was right. One of the nights during 
my visit I took the opportunity of accom- 
panying this officer in his rounds, merely 
to get some knowledge of the locality, and 
to acquire an idea as to how the pickets 
by which our position was made safe from 


a surprise were placed; to which might 
be added the chance of picking up hints 
that might serve for pictorial purposes. 
Lord Wolseley lately, in a_ speech, 
talked of ‘‘the humdrum existence of a 
soldier’s life,” and the words rather sur- 
prised his hearers; but the words were 
The slightest thought 


correct enough. 
will realise what a humdrum existence 
a barrack life, in the time of peace, must 
be. I was not long in the Crimea before it 
dawned upon me that even during war 
the soldier has a very monotonous time 


of it. The constant care of guarding 
the camps of a well-regulated army—par- 
ticularly when the enemy is near—requires 
a large amount of sentry duty on the part 
of the men; and this weary watching, 
night and day, makes it dull and trying 
to everyone. Under such circumstances 
an attack by the enemy becomes, in com- 
parison, a relief; and a battle may be 
looked upon as a soldier’s holiday. 
When the war began there were sneers 
at the time about the Guards being more 
familiar with balls in the West End of 
London than with the balls of an enemy. 
After the news of Alma and Inkermann 
came home, Punch was led to remark: 
‘* That it was true the Guards could dance, 
but they could also fight.” With my 
experience as a War Artist I could have 
no doubts about this latter qualification, 
for, when it comes to the fighting, brave 
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men are plentiful, and cowards are few. 
But it struck me at the time, if Punch 
could have seen the conditions under 
which the Guards were living on the 
Inkermann heights, he would have given 
them more credit for it than for their 
gallantry in battle. There was the dull 
routine of picket and other duties. It 
was winter, and it was cold and wet; to 
this may be added a peculiarity which the 
weather in Greenock is credited with—it 
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fried with ration salted pork. To realise 
the contrast of circumstances in this case, 
you have to imagine the possibility of any 
of these men ordering such a mess for 
their breakfast at the Guards’ Club in 
Pall Mall. I did not see the roasting and 
grinding of the coffee-beans—a process, 
it was understood, which had to be gone 
through before a _ breakfast could be 
produced on these bleak heights, where 
fuel, even to cook with, was a very scarce 
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does not always rain there, the natives say 


“it whyles snaws.” The heights at Inker- 
mann are the highest in the plateau, and 
this exposed the Guards’ camp to every 
chill blast that came from the north over 
the Crimean steppe; and some of these 
were as cutting as a noted winter wind 
in Central Asia, which is known in Khiva 
and Bokhara by the characteristic name of 
the ‘‘ Scimitar of Kharezm.” 

As to food, my experiences will convey 
an idea on that head. I was a guest, and 
everything was done for me that kindness 
could suggest. At breakfast the best dish 
that could be recommended was ration 
biscuit, soaked all night in water, and 


article. The whole menu of breakfast and 
dinner need not be detailed here. There 
was enough to eat, but it was of the very 
plainest; to which it may be added that 
everything was cooked and served up in 
what may be described as the most 
primitive style. Officers in the Guards 
are not supposed to have suffered many 
privations in their early years, but here 
they were existing in a condition border- 
ing very close upon that of gipsies; it had 
continued for weeks and months, and was 
being gone through with a cheerful 
endurance. No doubt that references 
were often made to the vicinity of 
St. James’s, and how lost time would 
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be made up for when a return to that 
more genial locality took place. 

By realising the position and the general 
condition of the Guards as I found them 
on the Inkermann heights, and which has 
been only slightly sketched here, the 
accuracy of Lord Wolseley’s words will not 
be doubted. The Emperor Nicholas was 
reported to have said that he had 
two generals, ‘Generals January and 
February,” who were coming to his aid 
in the Crimea, and their operations would 
be disastrous to his foes. This prophetic 
anticipation turned out to be only too 
true. The result of their tactics had to 
be added to the ‘‘ humdrum existence,” 
and it became a sore struggle, which the 
Guards bore manfully. It was not till after 
January and February had done their worst 
that the French moved to the Inkermann 
and relieved our troops on that part of the 
position ; and the Guards, or what was left 
of them, moved down to a camp near 
Balaclava. If I remember correctly, the 
number that remained fit for duty was so 
small that they were, for a time at least, 
relieved from the work in the trenches. 

The following incident, which took 
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place on the first night of my visit to the 
Inkermann, may to a certain extent show 
how I had been impressed 
by the situation. I was 
naturally anxious to hear 
details of the late battle 
from those who had taken 
part in it; from that the 
conversation at dinner 
turned to the probabilities 
of the future and the 
chances of another attack, 
which everyone thought 
might occur at any time. 
The advantage — should 
another battle come off— 
of having an artist on the 
spot who would record 
their deeds in pictorial 
form was not overlooked 
by the speakers; and I 
went to sleep that night 
wondering if I might be 
fortunate enough to see an event of this 
kind. A spare tent had been arranged for 
me to sleep in, where, to use an auctioneer’s 
phrase, “the bed-room appointments” 
were, as might have expected, 


MY BED-ROOM 
CANDLESTICK. 


been 


CHRISTMAS DINNER ON THE INKERMANN HEIGHTS. 
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neither plentiful nor pretentious. In 
addition to the bed, a candlestick was 
about the only object visible, but it, I 
thought, was very suitable for its purpose 
as well as appropriate to the spot. This 
was a Russian bayonet stuck in the ground, 
with the candle placed into the tubular 
part that fitted on to the musket. In the 
middle of the night I was awakened by 
someone in my tent, who, I felt, was 
removing the articles that covered me in 
bed. It instantly flashed through my 
mind that the Russians were upon us, and 
this must be one who was already taking 
advantage of the moment and had begun 
to plunder. With this idea in my scarcely 
aroused brain, I sprang up and collared 
the despoiler, who, I learned afterwards, 
was in a great fright, stammered out some 
words, in which I distinguished the name 
of one of the officers. The tongue he 


used being British, showed he did not 
belong to the enemy. I let go my grasp, 
and explained in an apologetic manner 
the impression I had acted under. 


He 
also explained. When I turned in, my 
friends, anxious for my comfort, pressed 
me to accept their greatcoats as an extra 
covering for my bed. The officer whose 
duty it was to go round the pickets that 
night had forced his coat upon me, for- 
getting at the moment that it would be 
required by himself; so he sent his servant 
for it. The event was reported next 
morning, and my valiant attack on the 
imaginary Russian earned for me the 
reputation of a hero at a very small 
expenditure of risk. It was this affair 
which led me, as already mentioned, to 
accompany the officer next night on his 
round of visits. 

The officers of the Grenadier Guards 
had managed, by almost superhuman 
efforts, to get up a Christmas dinner, 
which, under the circumstances, they 
looked upon as a great achievement. It 
may not have been everything that could 
be desired, but, for the Inkermann heights, 
it appeared, from the tone in which it was 
talked about, to have been highly satis- 
factory. As all the individuals connected 
with it and the tent where it took place 
were on the spot, I made a picture of the 
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event, a slight reproduction of which is 
here given. As everyone present had 
been through the battles of the Alma and 
Inkermann, these two words had, by some 
simple means, been produced as the 
principal decoration of the tent. Russian 
bayonets were tied round the tent-pole to 
form a candelabra. These were very 
simple preparations, but under the cir- 
cumstances they were considered to be 
fitting and effective. Luckily, a few 
bottles of champagne had been found, 
for which, | was told, a fabulous price had 
been paid to some settlers in Balaclava or 
Kamiesch. 

Colonel Hamilton, as the senior officer, 
presided; he may be recognised in the 
picture from his wearing a fez. On his 
left is Prince. Edward of Saxe-Weimar; 
next to him is Captain Higginson; and 
then Lieutenant Hamilton, nephew of 
Colonel Hamilton. Still farther on that 
side is Sir James Fergusson, Bart.; and 
the foreground figure on the same side is 
Captain Verschoyle. On the right of the 
president is Colonel C. Lindsay; he was 
brother, I believe, to the present Lord 
Wantage ; on his right is Captain Burnaby; 
then comes Lord Balgonie, Captain 
Turner, Sir Charles Russell, and the fore- 
ground figure on that side is Captain 
Frederick Bathurst. As the feast forms 
an interesting bit of history in connection 
with the corps, I have here recorded 
the names of those who took part in it, 
the rank, where it is mentioned, being 
that which each held at the time. Of 
those who were present at the dinner, 
only four are now left; the others 
have gone to ‘‘the Greater Number.” 
The four that still remain are Field- 
Marshal H.S.H. Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, General Sir George W. A. 
Higginson, the Right Hon. Sir James 
Fergusson, Bart., and Sir Frederick 
Bathurst, Bart. 

Prince Edward performed a very gallant 
part at the battle of Inkermann. Like 
Hal o’ the Wynd, he had to fight for his 
‘ain hand,” and his action, though gone 
through with only his own company of 
Grenadiers, had a very important bearing 
on the final results of that morning’s work. 





THE 


There is what may be described as an 
extended circumference from which the 
Inkermann heights can be ascended. This 
the Russians took advantage of, and were 
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practically in possession of the heights 
But 
owing to the conformation of the ground, 
there was only a comparatively small space 
through which they could force their way 
from the Inkermann heights on to the 
plateau on which the allied forces were 
camped. It was owing to this limited 
space that our small forces were able to 
stop the Russian advance. Had their 
masses of soldiers forced this Thermopyle, 
the fight might had a different 
ending. The Russians have since ascribed 
their failure at Inkermann to a blunder that 
was made by General Soimonoff. His 
orders, they affirm, were to advance by the 
‘left’ side of the Careening Bay Ravine; 
he misunderstood the usual technical 
meaning attached to this word, and took 
his own left instead. This brought him 
up on to the ground already occupied by 
the Russian troops, and only added to the 
confusion that existed from the crowding 
into a narrow space. Had Soimonoff carried 
out his instruction as at first planned, 
he would have come upon the field in the 
rear of our troops who were holding the 


before their presence was discovered. 


have 
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position, and they must have retreated—if 
that were possible—or been all but anni- 
hilated. It so chanced that on the night 
before the battle Prince Edward with his 
company had charge of the picket at the 
top of the Careening Bay Ravine, which 
formed the extreme left of the Inkermann 
position; he was thus separated from the 
Guards who fought on the right. His 
first indication of the enemy was the report 
of muskets and bullets coming through the 
mist and darkness; and very soon after- 
wards he found himself attacked. Luckily 
he had attended to a detail which some 
others had failed to see to that morning : 
by his orders the men’s rifles were carefully 
cleaned, so they were quite ready for 
action. As soon as Soimonoff’s blunder 
was discovered an effort was made to cross 
the head of the ravine, and it was this very 
important movement that Prince Edward, 
with his company and a few others that he 
collected together, managed to prevent. 
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For this he received very warm congratula- 
tions from Lord Raglan and the Duke of 
Cambridge, who was then in the Crimea; 
it is since this article was begun that the 
Prince has been made a Field-Marshal by 
the Queen as one of the honours of the 
Jubilee. 

To General Higginson I owe many acts 
of kindness while I was in the Crimea. 
He was one of my early guides to the field 
of Inkermann, for he was familiar with every 
corner of it. I might perhaps complain that 
he at times led me into warm places, for- 
getting that, like himself, I had not taken 
the ‘* Queen’s shilling,” nor was I paid to 
be “food for powder.” He lately sent 
me a copy of a capital lecture on the Battle 
of Inkermann he had not long before de- 
livered to the Guards. It is not my purpose 
here to give an account of the battle, but I 
am tempted, as the lecture deals mainly with 
the doings of the Guards, to quote some 
of the graphic details which are descrip- 
tions of what he saw on the spot. It is 
with admiration that he records the first 
of their movements. ‘“ As if by magic our 
bayonets flew from their scabbards, and 
rifles were brought tothe charge. A volley, 
and then the Brigadier, by whose side I 
was riding, gave the word to charge, and 
like a torrent the Scots Fusiliers and 
Grenadiers, now well in line, swept down 
on the head of the heavy Russian column. 
It was a grand sight!” In this charge 
they carried everything before them till 
they reached the Two-Gun Battery, some 
times called the Sand-Bag Battery, where 
they continued fighting against the masses 
of the enemy that surged up and about 
them till their small numbers were sur- 
rounded. Here an incident occurred that 
illustrates the cool, daring courage which 
was ascribed in a former article to Cap- 
tain Peel of the Naval Brigade. General 
Higginson expresses his astonishment that 
in the midst of the fight at the Sand-Bag 
Battery he found Peel beside him, “accom- 
panied by a little midshipman on a rough 
pony. To my inquiry, ‘What on earth 


could have brought him into such a hot 
corner?’ he replied gaily that, ‘as nothing 
particular was going on in his battery, he 
thought he would have a look at us, as 
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he heard we were having a good time 
of it. As he spoke I felt a bullet pass 
through the top of my bearskin cap, fired 
from our rear, and observed that it was 
hard iines to be a target to our own men 
as well as to the Russians. He turned 
round and looked for a moment through 
his field-glass: ‘By God,’ he whispered 
in my ear, ‘they have got round our 
rear!’ We were, in fact, nearly sur- 
rounded, and the crisis had arrived; no 
sign of further help, and scarce a round 
of ammunition left.” How they fought 
their way back to the main body, and how 
they retook the Two-Gun Battery, is a 
subject of splendid valour the details of 
which can be studied in Kinglake’s his- 
tory. As the Two-Gun Battery served, 
according to General Higginson, “as a 
rallying point” for the Guards—and is 
so intimately connected with the events 
that took place on that morning, I give an 
Illustration of it, from a careful sketch 
made on the spot. 

When I first met Sir James Fergusson 
on the field of Inkermann his position had 
a peculiar interest. His family belonged 
to Ayrshire, and Colonel Hunter Blair, 
who was M.P. for that county, died of the 
wounds he received at Inkermann. Sir 
James devoted in attending and 
nursing his dying comrade, who requested 
that he might become a candidate and be 
his successor as member for the county. 
Sir James had followed the advice, and 
sent home an address to the electors, 
dated from the Inkermann heights; and 
he was there, when we met, anxiously 
waiting to hear the result. There could 
be little doubt as to his success. An 
appeal to an electorate from the ground 
of an important victory; and to have been 
one that had fought valiantly to gain the 
victory ; recommended at the same time 
by the previous member who fell in the 
battle—these were conditions that any 
candidate for Parliamentary honours would 
envy. Of course Sir 'ames was elected. 
He might have gone home on his election, 
but he was too good a soldier to leave his 
regiment on the field while there was an 
enemy to be faced; so he remained in the 
Crimea till the war was over. Since that 


was 
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time Sir James Fergusson has passed an 
honourable life in the service of his 
country. It need only be mentioned that 
during his career he has been Under- 
Secretary of State at the India Office in 
1866-07; he held the same position in the 
Home Office in 1867-68; was Governor 
of South Australia from 1868 to 18 
Governor of New Zealand from 1873 t 


+ 
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1875; Governor of Bombay from 1880 
to 1885. He was Under-Secretary at 
the Foreign Office from 1886 to 1891; 
1891-1892. 
Looking back to the Inkermann visit, my 
memory can recall some indication of the 


and Postmaster-General in 


business capacity he has since manifested. 
One was going down to 
Balaclava, and I was rather 
at the commissions that were 


morning he 
astonished 
showered 

‘** Don’t 
forget some pickles, if you can find any” 
the words 


upon him by his brother officers. 


jam” and ‘‘ marmalade” came 


from other voices, and very probably a 


“ 


‘*ham” was alluded to; these, and many 
more, were the wants that found expression, 
and his catering capabilities were men- 
tioned at that time. These were small 
matters, but in them the germs of the 
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administrative qualities he has_ since 
exhibited may be traced. 

Sir Frederick Bathurst, the fourth of 


No. 180. September 1898 


those still living of the dinner-party, is, 
I regret to hear, now a confirmed invalid. 
The Duke of Newcastle, who had been 
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War Minister in Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment, and who had been much blamed for 
the state of things in the Crimea during 
the winter, came out to see and learn for 
himself the real state of matters. He 
wished to visit the Inkermann, and on 
inquiring at our Headquarters for someone 
to be his guide, I was recommended—a 
compliment I placed to the credit of 
my bump of locality. On reaching the 
Inkermann we went down the Quarry 
Ravine, where the stone had been cut 
for the public buildings in Sebastopol ; 
this must have been one of the principal 
approaches by which the Russians came 
upon the higher ground on the morning 
of the battle, and many of them must have 
retreated by the same route, the wounded 
failing as they went. After the battle it 
was filled with dead and wounded, for our 
men had just before the war exchanged 
the old “‘ Brown Bess” for the Minie rifle, 
and the bullets from that weapon were 
supposed to have had sufficient force to 
go through more than one man. The 
Russians were in such masses that these 
missiles must have done dreadful execution, 
which accounts for the numbers of dead 
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that were found. There were long rows 
of them buried in the Quarry Ravine, and 
if skulls last for forty years under ground, 
I could easily find one yet as a memento 
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to their appearance on duty at Buckingham 
Palace. Even firewood for cooking pur- 
poses was scarce : the scrub, through which 
the fighting at Inkermann was carried on, 





THE TWO-GUN BATTERY. 


of the event. We went down to the end 
of the ravine, where the aqueduct passes, 
and into an old Greek Church excavated 
in the rock; from this we got a good 
view of the Inkermann ruins across the 
Tchernaya, with its city of caverns, sur- 
mounted by the old crumbling walls, 
which are said to be Genoese. While 
here, the Russian pickets must have seen 
us, for bullets began to whiz—and one 
passed over the Duke’s head, striking the 
wall behind. This we found, and the 
Duke carried it off as a souvenir of his 
visit to the Inkermann. 

I have been writing of the officers, but 
something is due to the men who fought 
and defended the Inkermann heights ; yet 
little can be said beyond repeating the 
accounts of the struggle that had to be 
kept up against the climate, and with very 
limited means of doing it. They were 
poorly clad, for at the time of my visit no 
warm clothing had arrived; their thin, 
grey great-coats were but small protection 
against the severity of the cold. The 
uniforms had become worn, and many 
were ragged, offering a striking contrast 


had been nearly all used, and at last the 
roots were being dug up. To assume that 
there was no grumbling under these hard 
conditions would be to suppose that men 
are not men. Cheerfully enough they did 
their duty, and when fighting had to be 
done they were men indeed. Their quality 
has been recorded in the name given to 
the struggle on the field of Inkermann—it 
was called ‘‘The Soldiers’ Battle.” The 
phrase has been used to show that there 
had been a want of generalship, but the 
conclusion is not justified. In the mist 
and obscurity of the morning only a limited 
part of the ground was visible ; the exact 
position or the numbers of the enemy 
could not be realised. No General in his 
senses would order an attack against what 
he was unable to see, nor direct a move- 
ment against the unknown. The soldiers 
could only fight where they saw the 
enemy. It was owing to the contracted 
space of what was visible that the handful 
of Guards found themselves surrounded by 
the enemy while fighting in the Two-Gun 
Battery, which has already been alluded to. 
There was no General there to direct 
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them; the only plan was to fight their way 
back, or they would have been lost. Here 
I am tempted to quote again from the 
capital description of this incident given 
by General Higginson—he was in the 
midst of it with his men, so its accuracy 
may be relied upon. He writes that when 
the position was realised, ‘‘ Without panic, 
and as calm as if on parade, our fellows, 
now reduced to barely a hundred, drew 
round the colours, and a voice, | 
know not whose, cried out, ‘ Hold the 
Colours high!’ Sturt had been grievously 
wounded, and Turner now bore the 
Queen’s Colour, Verschoyle the other. 
I think every man who looked upon them 
made a vow that so long as he lived those 
colours should not be yielded. Closing 
round them we began our retreat, insen- 
sibly drawing towards the right, where the 
ground dipped so rapidly that the flank 
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of a mile, till we reached the parapet of a 
half - finished redoubt, round which the 
remnants of the znd Division were making 
a gallant stand. Into this we threw our- 
selves, utterly exhausted; but the Colours 
were safe!” How a single man of this 
small but heroic band, surrounded as they 
were on all sides, managed to return over 
that quarter of a mile seemsa marvel. The 
performance of this One Hundredisquite as 
“magnifique,” if not more so, and as worthy 
of fame as the Charge of the Six Hundred. 

Mention has already been made of 
caves and a rock-cut church on what was, 
at the time of the war, our side of the 
Inkermann, but the main interest of the 
place is to be found in what has been 
called the ‘* City of Caverns,” which is 
on the other side of the Tchernaya, and 
was held by the Russians. From our side 
we could see the high and, in most parts, 
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was fairly free. As from time to time the 
Russians came on, a dozen or so Grenadiers 
drove them back with their bayonets. So 
we fought our way up-hill, fully a quarter 
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exists written by an Englishwoman, Lady 
Craven, as early as 1786. She had visited 
the spot, and gives a very good description 
of it: ‘‘The Count Wynowitch commands 
here, and has a little farm at Inkermann, 
which must once have been a very con- 
siderable and extraordinary town. At 
present the only remains of it are rooms 
hewn out of the rock. Here is a large 
chapel, the pillars and altars of which are 
extremely curious; the stone is whitish, 
and not unlike marble. I climbed up 
a staircase and crept into and out of 
very extraordinary spaces, large and 
commodious. I entered at the bottom 
of these singular habitations, and, like a 
chimney-sweeper, came out at the top, 
and though it cost me not a little trouble 
in turning and climbing up so high, I had 
no idea of having mounted so much, till, 
on looking about me, I turned quite giddy 
on seeing the Bay of Inkermann and all the 
Black Sea at least 250 ft. beneath the place 
where I stood.” 

The history of the place appears to 
have been lost, and little beyond guesses 
can now be made regarding the origin of 
the caverns. According to one theory, 
they were the dwellings of the ancient 
Tauri, the people who inhabited the 
Crimea before the arrival of the Greek 
colonies, and from whom the peninsula 
was named Taurida. or, the Taurica 
Chersonesus. Another theory is that 
Inkermann was the site of a town known 
as Eupatorium, and that the caves were 
the burial-places of its inhabitants. It 
was this name that the Russians trans- 
ferred to the present Eupatoria, where our 
troops first landed in the Crimea; that 
place, previously to the Russian occupa- 
tion, bore the Tartar name of Koslof. 
Of the rock-cut church on our side, at the 
lower end of the Quarry Ravine, although 
the front of it had fallen away, enough 
remained to show that it had been cruciform 
in plan; it was a purely Greek church, 
which would indicate that it could not be 
older than the Christian era. The prin- 
cipal church on the other side is of the 
basilica type, with nave and side aisles, 
these being sufficient evidence of its 
Christian origin. It need not be assumed 
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that these excavations are all of one 
period. It is quite possible that the 
early inhabitants began them, and that 
the Greeks continued to cut out others 
and use them as tombs, which is the 
character now ascribed to most of the 
caverns. After the conversion to Chris- 
tianity, anchorites would, no doubt, look 
upon these rock-cut cells as congenial 
places of abode ; churches would be added, 
and the whole would ultimately become a 
monastery, as it is at the present day. 
An Archdeacon of St. Albans, who pub- 
lished a small book on the Crimea at the 
time of the war, says that the place had 
other names besides that of Eupatoria ; it 
was also called Ctenos, then it assumed 
the name of Pompeiopolis, afterwards it 
was known as Doros, and finally Inker- 
mann, which is supposed to be Turkish, 
and means the “‘ Town of Caverns.” 

On revisiting the Crimea in 1869, I 
devoted one day to the old familiar ground 
of the Inkermann. I walked to it by the 
line that Soimonoff’s Division must have 
gone by, and this led me direct to the 
battlefield. It was in April, a fine sunny 
day; the scrub had again grown up, flowers 
were plentiful, and instead of bullets 
flying through the air as in the old days, 
butterflies fluttered past me, bright in the 
sunlight. All was quiet and peaceful, not 
a soul to be seen. It was difficult to 
realise a cold, foggy morning, with the 
same heights crowded with multitudes of 
armed men, and instead of the flowers, 
the ground covered with the dead, the 
wounded, and the dying. The Two-Gun 
Battery still remained, and had not suffered 
much from the action of time. The only 
new feature that was visible being a small 
monument with the following inscription— 


In MEMORY 


OF THE 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND RUSSIANS 
Wuo FELL 
IN THE BATTLE OF 
INKERMANN, 


5TH NOVEMBER, 1854. 


On another panel it was recorded that the 
monument had been “Erected by the 
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British Army, A.D. 1856.” That was after 
the peace had been settled, and it was 
then soldier-like to include the memory of 
their former foes. I went down the Quarry 
Ravine, and found that the quarries were 
again being wrought. On crossing the 
Tchernaya and approaching the caves on 
the other side, some monks appeared, and 
addressed me with the salutation of 
“Christo”; a young one among them, 
a very pleasant fellow, attached himself to 
me, and became my guide. We had very 
few words that each understood as a means 
of communication—and these few were 
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Russian word for saint. At another smaller 
chapel my guide pronounced the words 
‘“‘Swety Clement”; I then pointed to the 
church on the other side of Inkermann— 
the one I had seen during the war—and 
he again repeated the same words. From 
this it appeared that all the churches were 
dedicated to Saint Clement. This agrees 
with the account that St. Clement, the first 
Pope after St. Peter, was banished by 
Trajan to the Crimea. 

It was only some months after my visit 
to the Crimea that I had to be in Rome, 
and while there I made sketches of the 
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drawn from more than one language—so 
I cannot be quite certain that I realised 
with perfect accuracy everything he told 
me. His name was Feodore, which is a 
Russian variant of Theodore: this results 
from a Russian peculiarity of changing 
7h into F. A handsome new building 
had been erected for these monks on the 
flat ground under the c'iff; but the attrac- 
tion to me lay in the caverns. My guide 
led me to the principal church or chapel ; 
its smallness, being cut out of the rock, 
would suggest the last word as the right 
one, but Feodore called it ‘‘ Sobore,” 
which is the Russian for cathedral, but I 
took it he only meant “ church” by it. 
The full name as he gave it was “‘ Sobore 


Swety Clement,” ‘“swety” being the 


Church of St. Clement, which belongs to 
the Irish Dominicans. Father Mullooly, 
who was then the friar, had, while making 
some repairs, discovered the remains of 
an older church under the present one, 
and it was these remains that I made 
illustrations of. Here I learned more 
about St. Clement; and the brethren 
were all interested in the details I was 
able to give them about the caves and the 
churches dedicated to St. Clement at 
Inkermann. I have still the book by 
Father Mullooly, which he presented to 
me, with an account of his exploration in 
the old church, and which has copies of 
the early frescoes with which the church 
had been decorated. One of these pic- 
tures, although only a fragment, is 
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sufficient to show that it represents St. Peter 
placing Clement in the Pontifical chair, 
which is considered to be good evidence 
that, when the picture was painted, it was 
believed Clement was the first occupant, 
and not Linus, as some authorities affirm. 
After Clement had been banished to 
Cherson, the Heracleotic Chersonese, as 
the south-west corner of the Crimea 
was called, he was, by the command 
of Trajan, put to death: he _ was 
thrown into the sea with an anchor 
fastened round his neck. His disciples, 
in their grief, prayed to God that the 
martyr’s relics might be restored to them ; 
and at last the sea miraculously retired. 
They followed the receding water, and 
when they had gone about three miles, 
their surprise was great on finding a 
marble temple, and the body of the Saint 
in an urn, with the anchor close to it. 
Every year, on the day of the Saint’s 
martyrdom, the sea retired, and remained 
dry for seven days, so that the shrine 
might be visited by the pious devotees. 
This, according to the records, continued 
for at least two hundred years. One of 
the frescoes in St. Clement’s* represents 
a miracle at the ocean tomb of the Saint. 
One year a woman had taken her child 
with her to the shrine, and, somehow, she 
came away without him; she made an 
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effort to go back, but the returning water 
made this impossible. Next year she wert 
again, and to her great joy found her child 
at the temple living and well. 

I have given these curious traditions as 
they are told about the Inkermann, feeling 
sure that. they will interest others who 
like myself used to gaze across the valley 
at the mysterious city of caverns on the 
other side. 

The “ Sobore Swety Clement,” or princi- 
pal church, had been lately done up; the 
painting and gilding was all fresh and 
bright ; so were the icons; the lamps and 
candelabra were new. Feodore led me 
through quaint passages and up and down 
curious stairs cut in the rock—everywhere 
there were tombs, and niches with collec- 
tions of bones in them. I understood my 
guide to say that nearly all the caves 
were tombs—‘ grabnitza” was the word 
he used—and that monks had also occu- 
pied many of them; that is, that the 
place had been a monastery, as it is at 
the present day. After I had made some 
sketches Feodore led me to the new 
building below, where a *‘ samovar” was 
produced, at which he presided, and 
helped me to tea from it with all the 
grace of a well-bred lady. After this I 


said ‘‘Good-bye,” and I walked back to 
Sebastopol, passing again over the Field 
of Inkermann — having 
pleasant day. 


spent a most 
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HE new Sheriff was a younger and 


more vigorous man, and Robin 


Hood preferred a foe of courage and 
resource. To outwit the old dotard who 


had recently died had ever been sufficiently 
easy. The newcomer was more worthy 
of his steel. 

Many a time and oft Robin and his 
men were only saved by their knowledge 
of the Sherwood caves; none other held 
that secret. Indeed, the fear of these 
secret caves was widely spread throughout 
the neighbourhood, and many an old 
wife’s story told of the sure and horrible 
death that awaited any man that entered 
them without having a clue. Gradually, 
as time wore on, those of the old band 
who were still left rallied about their 
leader. In spite of the Sheriff their num- 
bers iiicreased, and from their marauding 
expeditions they seldom came back empty- 
handed. Children in Nottingham said 
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that when they grew up they also would 
live in the forest like Robin Hood, and 
eat of the King’s venison, and be served 
with cups and plates of gold, and have 
many to follow them. 

But Robin had not forgotten the iil 
omen. Outwardly his mirth was as 
boisterous as ever. He played rough jests 
with his own men or with travellers who 
fell into his hands. It was not enough 
that he should take their treasure, he must 
also send them on their way in some purely 
ridiculous and fantastic attire or position, 
even as, many years before, he had sent 
the old Sheriff back into Nottingham with 
his hands and feet tied and his face to his 
horse’s tail. His presence of mind in the 
moment of peril was as great as it had 
ever been; one never found him at a loss, 
nor did he seem to be thinking of any- 
thing beyond the present moment. Yet if 
by chance any spoke to him of what he 
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should do in years to come, his answer 
was always— 

“There are no years to come. 
year ends all.” 

Almost unconsciously his two most able 
and faithful followers—Little John and the 
Friar—came to have the same mind on 
this matter. They had no doubt that the 
end would come, but only of the manner 
of its coming. They knew now that they 
went in greater peril than ever before, and 
their terror was lest Robin should be taken 
by the Sheriff. Had they spoken to him 
of it he might have laughed at their fears. 
Every night and day he kept his dagger 
by his side, and his mind was fixed that he 
would never be taken alive. As it was, 
every morning they asked themselves 
“Will it be to-day ?” and every night that 
they slept in the open, “‘ Shall we be taken 
while we sleep ?” 

* * % % 

The autumn came, and already the 
trees of the forest were changing colour. 
Now and again a party of young nobles 
would come down to the river with hawk 
on fist. Sometimes in the early morning 
the horn would sound the frise, but ere 
forester or keeper could reach the spot 
the fat buck had been borne away. The 
berries were ripening on the brambles, 
and wood was being gathered against the 
coming winter. 


This 


A rich knight, bearing 
great treasure in his train, passed through 
the forest unscathed, aye, even without 
sight of Robin and his men. Others fol- 
lowed, and were also left unmolested. It 
would, indeed, have been said that Robin, 
as was his wont at times, had left Sher- 
wood and was hunting elsewhere but for 
the shrill call of the horn in the early 
morning and for the missing deer. It was 
as though so long as they could wrest a 
scant livelihood from the vert and venison 
of the forest, they were content to give up 
their war on men. 

And this was because Robin lay sick in 
the caves; every day saying: ‘‘ To-morrow 
it will be well with me, and we will take 
the road again, and some travelling prelate 
shall pay for his sins.” And when the 
morrow came, always his weakness returned. 
It was as if the life died slowly out of him, 
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as the flame dies slowly in the lamp when 
the oil is nearly finished. The Friar had 
used such skill in herbs as he had, but to 
no purpose. One day he said to Robin— 

‘** Have you heard aught of the Prioress 
of Kirklees—she that was daughter of the 
old Sheriff ?” 

“Many years ago,” said Robin half- 
dreamily, ‘‘she came to the forest by 
night. She would have the feather of the 
golden eagle that I wore in my cap— 
doubtless a wager, and one that I was 
willing enough that she should win. She 
was a slip of a girl then, and, to my think- 
ing, recked little of the religious life. But 
with women a 

He broke off, gasping for breath, and 
then resumed with fury— 

‘“A curse upon me that I can neither 
live nor die, and lie thus betwixt and 
between! What of the Prioress? How 
should she harm me or help me?” 

‘“‘ Her fame is great in these parts,” said 
the Friar, ‘‘and daily grows greater. In 
surgery and physic she has such knowledge 
as God seldom gives to man. The lame 
go to her and cast away their crutches, 
and the blind see, and the old become 
young again. There is not a house in 
Nottingham or Mansfield where they shall 
not tell you some great story of the wonders 
which she has worked.” 

‘What ails it?” said Robin; ‘“‘ Kirklees 
is far away, in Yorkshire. I have neither 
the strength of limb to walk thither nor 
to sit my horse. If you loved me you 
would take of the nightshade in the forest 
and mix me a draught which should end all 
this!” 

‘‘That would I, and speedily,” said the 
Friar, “‘if the hand of death were indeed 
upon you, but it is not so. Haply in the 
letting of blood alone would you find 
relief, and were I a surgeon we would 
make trial of it. Say, Little John, are we 
already so sunken and enfeebled that we 
cannot bear our master to the Priory of 
Kirklees in order that he may march back 
again with his arrows in his belt, and our- 
selves behind him, as in the old time ?” 

“It shall be done,” said Little John. 
And Robin, lying with eyes closed, said 
no word for or against. 
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So that night a litter was made ready and 
Robin was laid upon it, with his head on 
a pile of rushes and his body covered with 
the skins of wolves, for his natural heat 
had gone, and even in the day, when the 


A LITTER WAS MADE RFADY 


sun was warm, he shivered. And every 
one of his men went with him. For, by 
reason of the activity of the new Sheriff, 


the danger of the journey was great, and 
it was needful to have scouts out far ahead 
to be sure that all was clear. 


Even so, 
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and though they journeyed only by night, 
not once nor twice was the alarm given, 
and only by a long défour did the band get 
through in safety. And when they drew 
near to the Priory of Kirklees it was agreed 


AND ROBIN WAS LAID UPON IT. 


that Little John and the Friar alone should 
bear the litter to the gate. He would 
have strength enough himself to enter the 
presence of the But lest he 
should be recognised and some harm 
should befall him, he carried his horn 


Prioress. 
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hidden under his cloak; one blast upon 
it would bring the whole of his men unto 
his succour. 
* 2 % * 
The Prioress’s Lodge at Kirklees was 
not one of the buildings that surrounded 
the Cloister-Court. It stood apart on the 
right-hand side, having a walled garden. 
And there in the heat of the day the 
Prioress walked, holding an illuminated 
book in her hands. She went slowly up and 
down the straight gravel walk under the 
trees. The hands that held the book were 
white and very thin; the face still kept 
somewhat of its old beauty, but changed. 
There had been a long struggle and the 
enemy was vanquished, but he was not 
dead and might yet arise again. As she 
walked there one of her maidens brought 
her word that a traveller, sore spent, had 
been brought to the porter’s lodge, and 
from thence had been carried into the 
Guest Hall, and he begged the Prioress 
would go to him and work a cure upon 
him that his strength might return and he 
might go on his way. Even as she entered 
the Guest Hall she knew who it was that 
lay there, and yet not by one sign did she 
betray that she knew it. 

Robin lay with closed eyes, and breath- 
ing heavily. He was conscious vaguely 
of women’s voices speaking near him; 
then his position was changed somewhat. 
Through eyes that slowly opened he saw 
the glint of sunlight fall on polished brass 
and on a snowy napkin. He felt that 
someone was rolling back the loose sleeve 
of his tunic. Then he caught the sound 
of footsteps passing away in the distance. 
There was a deep silence, and when he 
opened his eyes all had gone save the 
Prioress, who looked at him intently. 

** Do you know me ?” she said. 

“Aye,” said Robin feebly. ‘I pray 
you to open my vein and let blood, that I 
may recover me from the sudden weakness 
which has fallen upon me.” 

She bent down beside him and said no 
word. He felt the sharp prick in the flesh 
of his bared arm, and then it seemed to 
him that he fell into a delightful sleep. 

ve % * 


His sleep was full of the happiest 
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dreams, melting vaguely into one another. 
And they were all dreams of things that 
were past and over, as though the sleeping 
brain knew unconsciously that afterwards 
there would be nothing. Maid Marian 
stood by him, young and beautiful, in the 
days of her wilful youth, and whatsoever 
she bade him do for her he did, though he 
knew that it was to his ruin and undoing. 
He rode his great white horse through the 
forest on a very bright and sunny morning. 
All the birds were singing together, and a 
feeling of well-being was deep in his 
heart. His men were beside him, talking 
and laughing loudly. Suddenly, out from 
their ambush sprang the Sheriff’s men, and 
Robin and his band fell upon them. That 
too passed. And now it wasa clear moon- 
light night, and Maid Marian stood by the 
ruined chapel and looked at him wistfully 
with that gentleness in her eyes which 
came to her when at last she loved. And 
now, again by night, he swam the cold 
waters of the moat of the Baron de 
Troilys’s castle, and the Baron’s archers 
shot afar or wide of him. Now he was 
with the King’s army. The thought had 
come to him that since Maid Marian was 
dead, naught else mattered, and he swore 
and raved and drank, and went forth on 
some errand that was thought to mean 
certain death, and returned from it 
unscathed. And lastly, he was back again 
in the forest, and down the moonlit road 
came the torches with the funeral pro- 
cession. His lips moved even in the 
swoon in which he lay. 

** A bad omen,” he whispered. 

But in all these changing dreams there 
was one that never appeared to him—the 
woman of whom he had thought so little, 
who now, with white face and set teeth, 
bent by his side as he lay there un- 
conscious. 

% * * % 

After the dreams there seemed to follow 
a long wave of darkness, and when this 
had passed and he had opened his eyes, 
he knew that he was dying. A vague 
wonder went through his mind whether 
it was by accident that she had taken so 
much blood from his arm, now tightly 
bandaged, or whether it was of intention ; 
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knowing him to be one deserving of 
death, and thinking that in so doing she 
acted as the servant of God and the King. 


It came into his mind as so much idle 


ALL HAD GONE SAVE THE 


guesswork ; it did not matter, it might be 
His restless eyes gazed round 
the room. Close by him on the floor there 
seemed what looked like a 
blotch of green light. As he gazed at it 
it slowly took shape, and he remembered. 


dismissed. 


shapeless 


PRIORESS, 
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It was his green cloak, which had been 
flung down there, and lay there in the 
sunlight, and under it he knew was hidden 
his hunting-horn. Hard by the cloak was 


WHO LOOKED AT HIM INTENTLY. 


the narrow, open window. In the distance, 
from the chapel, he could hear the sweet 
voices of the nuns singing. 

Suddenly the thought came to him that 
he could not die like this, like a rat in a 
trap—a man that had fallen into the hands 
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ofa woman. With great pain and exertion 
he managed to crawl from his bed and 
once more hang the horn about his neck. 
Then slowly he climbed into the window 
and leaned out. The fresh air fanned his 
face and seemed to revive him somewhat. 
For a few moments he knelt there, panting 
heavily, and then, bringing his horn to his 
lips, he blew a call. Faintly the sounds 
floated away into the distance. Then he 
fell back, and once more the swoon came 
back over him. 

The first thing of which he was conscious 
was a confused sound. There was the 
screaming of women and the heavy tramp 
of feet. When he fully came to himself 
and opened his eves, the great Guest Hall 
was silent, but there were many in it. 
The Friar held him up. Little John stood 
by his side. At the farther end of the 
hall, in front of the heavy oaken door, 
stood the men of his band, ranged closely 
together and waiting his order. 

** Give me water,” said Robin. 


It was brought him, and he drank. 
And then, after a pause, Little John 


spoke. 

“Master, since it is by the foulest 
treachery that you are now brought to 
this pass, I pray you to grant the last 
request that ever I shall make of you.” 

** Speak on!” 

“‘ Firstly, that we may bear you hence 
to some safe place where haply you may 
yet recover; and then that we may burn 
out this nest of singing-birds, so that not 
one of them is left alive, and not one stone 
of all their buildings shall stand upon 
another.” 

Robin smiled. 

“Nay, Little John,” he said, ‘*‘ When 
did we make war on women? When 
have we broken down the house that was 
dedicated to Our Lady? It is my com- 
mand—and, since I die and shall not 
recover, it is verily the last command that 
I shall give you—that you leave these 
women in peace, and all their house 
standing even as it is now, taking nothing 
from them and doing them no harm. And 
that you carry me forth and bury me in 
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the greenwood, where my life has been 
spent.” 

Then, at his bidding, they gave him his 
bow, and he would have strung it, but 
strength failed him. They bore him to 
the window and held him there uprighit. 
Then Little John strung the bow and 
gave it to him, and put an arrow into 
his hand. 

“*See,” said Robin Hood, ‘ where this 
my last arrow falls there shall my last 
resting-place be. There bury me.” 

Then with all his strength he drew 
back the arrow and loosed it. And it sped 
far away in the sunlit air of the evening, 
farther than eye could follow. 

And so he fell back into their arms and 
died. 

* % * % 

In the early morning the band of men 
spread hither and thither, searched care- 
fully, and presently one, the youngest 
of them, held up his hand, and called 
aloud— 

““T have it! I have it!” 

He pointed to the arrow, deep in the 
mossy ground at his feet. Little John 
knelt down and examined it closely. He 
rose again, nodded to the boy, and said 
nothing. Then at a sign from him, a 
small party of men that had waited some 
distance down the road moved on to the 
point where the arrow had fallen. They 
bore a rough litter, and on it a body 
covered with a green cloak. 

* % % % 

The day drew on. ‘The sun was fierce, 
and the air hung heavy with approaching 
storm. Up and down the straight walk in 
that trimly kept garden, under the shadow 
of the trees, walked the Prioress. The 
little illuminated book was open in her 
lean white hands. She paused as she came 
out into the sunshine at the end of the 
path, and looked down at the book, and 
began to read— 

Noctem quietam et 
nobis 


Jinem perfectum concedat 


She closed the book suddenly and 
shuddered all over, and once more paced 
to and fro. 
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WITH ALL HIS STRENGTH HE DREW BACK THE ARROW AND LOOSED IT. 


See Preceding Page. 





And lo! among the menials, in mock state, 
Upon a piebald steed with shambling gait, 
His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the wind, 
The solemn ape demurely perched behind, 


King Robert rode, making huge merriment 


In all the country towns through which 


they went. 
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WALL-PAPERS. 


By MRS. ANDREW DEAN. 


The Drawing-Room in .an unfurnished house. There are two large books of sample 
Wall-Papers on the broad window-seat. In front of these is a plank on trestles. MR. 


Joun Exiot avd Miss CynTHIA CAPEL are sitting on the plank and looking at the 
Wall-Papers. 


Mr. E. That one isn’t half bad. It would light up well and look cheerful. 

CynTHIA. Cheerful ! 

Mr. E. Bless me, Cynthia! We want our house to be cheerful, I suppose! 

CynTHIA. What you call cheerful I call depressing. 

Mr. E. That’s unfortunate, isn’t it 7 

CynTHIA. I could zo/ live in a room that jumped at you. 

Mr. E. I shouldn’t like it myself. 

CyNTHIA. Now that design I showed you yesterday. 

Mr. E. Don’t speak of it. Rows of roses as big as cabbages and the colour 
of blotting-paper. Have it by all means, if that’s what you like, but don’t expect me 
to sit in the room. 

CyntTutia. I’m afraid there won’t be a room in the house we can sit in together. 
Surely we shall find that inconvenient. 

Mr. E. What’s the matter with the dining-room ? 

CynTH1A. There would have been nothing the matter with it if you had left it 
tome. Aunt Sabrina recommended that beautiful carpet. . . 

Mr. E. I draw the line at a mustard-coloured carpet. You’ve got yellow curtains 
in there, and very odd theyll look. Red’s the colour for a dining-room. 

CynTHIA. What an early Victorian idea ! 

Mr. E. And, by the way, Cynthia, 1 went into Bunthorne’s yesterday and saw 
the chairs you’d chosen, and I said I’d speak to you about them. ‘They won't 
do, you know. And where’s the sense of a board on trestles, instead of a properly 
made table? 1’m not a medizval baron. 

CyNTHIA. No; but you can try to live like one. 

Mr. E. Perhaps you’d like your floor strewn with rushes and lighted by torches. 

CynTuiA. I should. Even a suburban drawing-room in the nineteenth century 
might look beautiful by torchlight. 

Mr. E. Well, we’d better get back to our papers. Dawkins will be here directly. 
He said five o’clock. How about this one ? Poppies. 

(CYNTHIA starts so hastily to her feet that her skirt catches the corner of the plank and pulls 


it from the trestles. MR. Evtot jumps up too. The plank falls on the floor with 
a good deal of noise.) 
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Mr. E. What zs the matter with you this afternoon, Cynthia ? 

CyntTuia. I might ask that of you, I think. Poppies! 

(Mr. Exsort sfares at her as if he really thinks she has /aken leave of her senses.) 

CynTHIA. Have you quite forgotten that a year ago you were nearly 
engaged . . . to a Poppy? 

Mr. E. (firmly). I had quite forgotten it at the moment. I generally do when I 
am with you, and it was never the near thing you make out. 

CynTHIA. But you want to surround me with flowers that will constantly recall her. 

Mr. E. They won't do anything of the sort. Besides, she’s married. 

Cyntuia. What has that to do with it ? 

Mr. E. Really, Cynthia, if you can’t trust me not to philander after married 
women—— 

CynrHia (/easingly). Yes . .. if . . . what then ? 

Mr. E. Oh! never mind. Come, choose this wall-paper. 

CyntTuHiA. Aunt Sabrina says a woman ought to die rather than marry a man who 
does not swear she is his first and only love. Could you swear that, Jack, to Aunt 
Sabrina ? 

Mr. E. My dear Cynthia, at the present moment I feel more inclined to swear a¢ 
Aunt Sabrina. 

CynTuiA. Oh! if you are going to call me “ My dear Cynthia” in that voice. . . 
as if we had been married for years . . . (Zo herself) And we have only been here half 
an hour. . . but it is very quiet and dull in this room . . . Aunt Sabrina is quite 
right . . . (Aloud) Jack! I have made up my mind that I don’t want to go to 
the Lakes. 

Mr. E. (vexed). But it’s all settled. I’ve engaged our rooms at that little inn 
on Ullswater, and my fishing-tackle is ready, and it was you who proposed it and 
planned it . . . walking and boating and fishing all day . . . and in the evenings 
you’re going to read Browning to me, and try to make me like him. 

CynTHIA. I’m afraid if we walk all day we shall be too sleepy for Browning. 

Mr. E. Then we ’ll sit in a boat all day. Anything to please you. 

CynTHIA. I think Paris would suit us better. 1 could go to the Louvre, and you’d 
have the boulevards and cafés and things. I’m afraid Ullswater will bore you. 

Mr. E. Oh! if you want to spend your honeymoon ina big shop . . . why not 
take rooms near Whiteley’s ? 

CyntTuta ! ! ! (Pause) I meant the museum, not the shop. 

Mr. E. (not as much abashed as he should be). 1 dare say the shop would have a look 
in, too. 1 suppose you’re as fond of chiffons as most girls. I hope so. 

CynTH1A. I don’t know why you should either suppose or hope that I am a mere 
empty-headed doll. 

(Mr. E. says something quite inarticulate.) 

CYNTHIA (sighing). Aunt Sabrina is staying with us. 

Mr. E. I might have guessed it. 

CynTu1A. I don’t know how. She came quite unexpectedly yesterday. 

Mr. E. I shall be glad when you have seen the last of her. 

CynTHIA. What can you mean, Jack? Do you propose to forbid my friends the 
house ? 

Mr. E. Not your /riends. 

CynTHIA. Aunt Sabrina is my dearest friend. She is so sympathetic. She is always 
perfectly miserable about other people. 

Mr. E. Who is she miserable about now ? 

CynTHIA. Me. 

Mr. E. Rather unnecessary, isn’t it ? 

Cyntuia. I don’t know. 
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Mr. E. Vou don’t know! . . . and our wedding is to-morrow week ! 

CynTHIA. Aunt Sabrina says it is such a mistake to marry young. She says 
if we waited five or six years we might like someone quite different at the end 
of the time. 

Mr. E. Very likely. . . But we ’re not going to make the experiment. 

Cyntuia. We should know each other better if we waited. When Mr. Allpress 
proposed to Mabel, Aunt Sabrina told him to come again in two years. 

Mr. E. Yes, and you know what happened. 

CynTHIA. Mabel found out that Mr. Allpress did not really care for her. Aunt 
Sabrina says it was a most lucky escape. 

Mr. E. Does Mabel see it in that light ? 

CynTHIA. No. She droops, poor dear. I’m afraid she doesn’t quite understand 
or value her mother. 

Mr. E. (laughs rather unkindly). Allpress told me the whole story. He got sick of 
waiting, or of Aunt Sabrina’s little ways, and married someone else. I don’t blame 
him much. 

CynTHIA. If you mean that for a threat, Jack—— 

Mr. E. Why, dearest girl, I mean nothing... But I shan’t keep my temper much 
longer. 

CynTHIA. I sometimes think Aunt Sabrina is right. It is a great mistake to marry 
at all, and to marry a man who can’t even keep his temper it might be most unpleasant. 
Aunt Sabrina says 

Mr. E. Damn Aunt Sabrina! 


CynTHIA. She says that if I broke off my engagement to you she would go back 
to Little Steeple happy. (Plays with the ring on the third finger of her left hand.) 
Mr. E. Very well, Cynthia. You must decide whether you will make me happy 


or Aunt Sabrina. You evidently can’t please us both. 
CynTuHiA. And you are indifferent. 
Mr. E. (s/fiv). You do what you can to make me so. 
CYNTHIA (lakes off her ring). You leave me no choice. 
(A loud knock at the front door. 


Mr. E. There’s Dawkins. (Rushes out.) 

CynTuHia. Aunt Sabrina is quite right. He doesn’t care forme. If he did, he 
would see how much-—how very much—I care for him. I’m sure I’ve done all I can 
this afternoon to show it. 


Mr. Exiort comes back, accompanied by Mr. DAWKINS, @ thick-set, middle-aged man with a 
strong Cockney accent. 

Dawkins. I’d oughter order that droring-room pyper to-night if the ’ouse is to be 
ready by the sixteenth, and I did sy the sixteenth, and when I sy a thing I loike to do 
it. Of course, if the pyper isn’t chosen . . . now that one would ’ang well, Miss. 
Good bold design I call it . . . no one would come away and sy they ’adn’t noficed your 
pyper. 

CyNnTHIA smiles faintly but does not speak. 

DAWKINS taking a long envelope out of ius pocket). ’Ere’s the agreement, Sir. I’ve 
signed it. 

Mr. E. Oh, of course . . . the agreement. I suppose if I sign that, the house is 
mine for three years. (Glances at CYNTHIA. 

DAWKINS. Just as we arranged it, Sir. You'll find it’s all right. You can sign 
it now if you like, and this young lady can witness it. Save you the trouble of posting 
it. I’ve got a fountain pen in my pocket. 

Mr. E. Oh! have you? I’ve often thought of getting one myse'f. (Takes the 
paper and unfolds it and pretends to read it.) 
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Dawkins (handing him the pen). "Ere you are, Sir. Just there, if you please ; and 
the young lydy’s nyme beneath yours. You see it’s all right, Sir. We’ve put in that 
there clause ‘‘ in case of fire.” 

Mr. E. Very well, Mr. Dawkins, I’ll just glance through it. By the way, I’m 
afraid there ’s something wrong with the hot-water cistern on the top landing. I wish 
you’d have a look at it. 

Dawkins. There’s nothing wrong with no cisterns in this ’ouse, Sir. But I’ll 
have a look. (Goes.) 

Mr. E. Well, Cynthia? Am I to sign it? 

CynTuiA. Are you obliged to, Jack ? 

Mr. E. (40 himself). jack, indeed . . . and her usual voice. Then it’s all right 
after all. (A/oud.) It comes to that. I’ve agreed to take it, and half the decorations 
are done. Well, you know. 

CynTuiA. You can’t live in it by yourself. 

Mr. E. Certainly not. 

CyntTuiA. What a pity you have no sisters ! 

Mr. E. (looks at her, takes a sudden resolution, and affixes his signature to the deed. 
Then he hands the pen to CYNTHIA). Write your name there, Cynthia. 

CYNTHIA (writing). But now the house is yours and you must live in it. 

Mr. E. Or sub-let it. 

CynTHIA. It isn’t everyone’s house. It just suited us, but—— 

Mr. E. Then come and live in it. 

Cyntuia. Oh, Jack! I want fo. 

Mr. E. Have scarlet wall-papers and orange carpets . 

CyntuiA. I don’t mind what we have if only I can be here—with you. 
glad you asked me—and we ’ll go to Ullswater and not to Paris. 

Mr. E. We might manage both. 


CynTHIA. I don’t care about Paris ; but Aunt Sabrina said that if we went to a quiet 
place you’d hate me in a week. 


I’m so 


Mr. E. My dear girl, Ill buy you what you please, and go where you please, and 
say what you please. But 

CYNTHIA (meekly). Yes, Jack. 

Mr. E. Don’t quote Aunt Sabrina. She nearly parted us this afternoon. Sh! 
take care—here’s this old god out of the machine who joined us together again. If it 
hadn’t been for his agreement—Well, Mr. Dawkins ? 

DAWKINS (scornfully). What did you think was the matter with that there ’ot- 
water cistern, Sir? I’ve examined it most careful 

Mr. E. Oh—well—there’s no hot water in it, you know 

DawkIns (after a prolonged sniff). If you’ve signed that agreement, Sir, I’ll write 
to the water company, and they’ll turn the water on, and then there ’ll de some water in 
it. It won’t be ’of then, Sir, not till you light the kitchen fire. 

Mr. E. I suppose not. 

DAWKINS (confidentially to CYNTHIA). Thought the gentleman might expect it. 
He ’ll know a little more about cisterns soon, when ’e’s lived in this ’ouse a bit. (Going 
towards the book of wall-papers.) Now this ’ere pyper, if I might recommend it—very 
tysty I call those magenta dysies .. . 














THE STORY 


OF A PORTRAITT. 


By KATHARINE 8S. MacQUOID 


I, 
I NEVER knew how long that portrait 
had hung in my aunt’s library; no 
one could tell me, and I did not venture 
to ask Aunt Deborah. 

Before I had spent six months at the 
Moorhouse, I knew that Aunt Deborah 
had no love to give me. Iam sure she 
tried not to hate me; that was all she 
could do. 

When my dear father lay dying, he said— 

“Darling, love Aunt Deborah, and she 
will love you.” 

She was repressive and I was timid; 
but she was quite frank about her dislike 
to me. 


It was my seventeenth birthday, 
and when she gave me a pretty gift, I put 
my arms round her, and kissed her. 


She gently pushed me away. “ Please 
don’t, Edith ; you remind me too painfully 
of your mother.” 

My mother died when I was a little 
child, and I had a dim idea that Aunt 
Deborah had been jealous of her. 

If she wished by this rebuff to rouse my 
pride, and thus to check my efforts to win 
her affection, she succeeded—my heart, 
which had been full of love, swelled as 
suddenly as my wrist just now did when a 
gnat stung it; I knew that it would ache 
till tears came, but I could not cry. 

I walked quietly out of Aunt Deborah’s 
sitting-room ; it was full of Louis Quinze 
chairs and sofas, with painted silk backs 
and seats; my aunt sat there from morning 
till evening, reading, always reading. I 
went back to the library and looked up at 
the portrait. I tried to cry, but could not; 
my heart felt too big for the place it 
occupied, as if it had lost all feeling but 
that of size. 

“Can’t you help me? 


” 


I said to the 


kind grey eyes and smiling lips, for the 
man in the picture was clean shaven. 
The smile seemed to broaden, the clear 
forehead was yet more benign, and the 
lines between the eyebrows were less dis- 
tinct, as if they had been smoothed out. 

“You dear,” I said softly, ‘“‘I wish I 
knew your name.” 

I- had named my picture friend 
“Douglas,” because he looked “tender 
and true.” I was only seventeen. My 
aunt’s maid Clorinda said, in answer to 
my question about him— 

“Sh! You must not speak of that 
portrait, Miss Edith.” Clorinda had always 
a repressive manner, and when she added, 
““We do not talk of that picture at the 
Moorhouse,” I felt as much snuffed out 
as any candle when the extinguisher comes 
down on it. 

At first I used to wonder why the 
beautiful vetoed face was allowed to hang 
in the place of honour over the library 
chimney-piece, and then I told myself 
my aunt never came to that room; no 
one else did except the maids: the library 
was absolutely my own. 

I had excellent health, and never stayed 
indoors for weather; but the winter proved 
cold and rainy, with clinging wet mists. 
One evening early in December I began 
to shiver violently; I believe the damp, 
seldom-occupied passages in the house 
did not suit me, and my life was too soli- 
tary; father and I were always together, 
and though we lived quietly, acquaintances 
often came in in the evening, and, as I 
used to say, sparkled us up. 

Presently Clorinda came in to close the 
shutters. She noticed my flushed face. 

“You had best keep to the library, 
Miss,” she said, “else your cold will 
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spread through the house ; you shall have 
dinner sent in.” 

I was not a bookish girl; I liked a walk 
or a gallop on horseback far better than 
reading, so I felt rebellious at this an- 
nouncement. I really did not know what 
to At last I seated myself on the 
Persian rug before the hearth, and stared 
up at the portrait. 


do. 


The face seemed to smile down on me; 
but I fancied—perhaps my conscience was 
on the alert—a slight reproach for my 
laziness in his kind eyes. 

‘* T cannot read to-day, my head feels too 
heavy,” I said aloud. 

[ had not often thought about being 
married ; to-day the idea seemed attractive. 
I told myself, as I sat drowsily before the 
fire, that life would -be a dream of happi- 
with a man looked like. the 
portrait. I did not think of him as old, he 
looked to me so fresh and young and 


ness who 


vigorous. 


Surely he belonged to my 
generation! My husband! My eyes 
drooped under his fixed gaze. Ah, if he 
were beside me what a sweet talk we 


should have! . . . I had been sitting with 
closed eyes, trying to picture to myself 
how it would be, half joy, half fear, and I 
suddenly woke up. 


relief to 


Opening my eyes, it 
find him in his frame. 
There was, I thought, a spice of mischief 
in his smile, as though my fancies had 
amused him. 

I rose up from rug and took a 
book. I like a story when I have nothing 
better to spend my time over, but aunt’s 
books were sadly old-fashioned. I had 
pitched on ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” and I 
soon tired of its long-winded sentiment. 

I felt more and more feverish ; I wished 


Was a 


the 


the fire would go out. When Clorinda 
came in, I said so. She again looked at 
me, and put her hand on my head. 


Before long she came back, with a couple 
of maids carrying a mattress and bedding. 
I felt strangely dull and stupid, and 
mechanically watched them make me up 
a cosy bed on the big red sofa drawn 
across the middle of the room and facing 
the fire. 
When 
to me. 


all was done, Clorinda turned 
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*“You are to sleep here to-night, Miss 
Edith,” she said sharply. ‘* The doctor 
will see you in the morning.” 

I felt alarmed ; the library was far away 
from the other bed-rooms. But I had little 
time for imaginings, Clorinda was in such 
a hurry to put me to bed. 

I must have fallen asleep at once; I woke 
as suddenly. Clorinda had put out my 
candles, and the room was dark except 
for a smouldering glow from the logs on 
the hearth. I instinctively looked up at 
the portrait; all was gloom. The over- 
hanging mantelshelf obscured the feeble 
light from the logs. There not a 
sound except a dull muffled tick from the 
grandfather clock, yet it seemed to me 
that I I longed to raise 
myself on my elbow and look round, but 
I dared not. I lay still, almost breathless— 
by this time my heart-beats were more 
distinct to me than the ticking of the 
clock—straining my ears to catch any 
movement of the 
assuredly beside me. 


was 


was not alone. 


which was 
I could not see it 


Presence 


or hear it, yet something seemed to pass 
between me and the dim fire-glow. Then 
in the total darkness words reached me. 
They were not spoken, yet I grasped their 
meaning as fully as though they had been 
said aloud. 

‘** Love me, trust me till T come.” 


IT. 


The doctor came.... Days and nights 
passed by, I hardly knew how. I had 
strange dreams, and I saw strange faces 
near me. One morning I felt better, and 
Clorinda said I might get up. 

“What time is it ?” 

“You have been in bed nearly a fort- 
night, Miss, but the doctor says you are 
much better.” 

She said this aggressively, as if my 
illness were my own fault, and could be 
willed aside if I chose. I was amazed to 
feel giddy and weak, and I could hardly 
stand when she helped me to dress. I 
looked in the glass and saw a peeky, pale 
face, two dull blue eyes, and all the shine 
gone out of my hair, which my dear father 
used to call his ‘* goldilocks.” 


THE 


** Have I been very ill, Clo 7” 

“Yes, Miss, I only know the doctor 
ordered me to sit up several nights with 
you, and such nonsense as you talked | 
My mistress told me to say 
Mrs. Brydon is coming to see you this 
afternoon.” 

Mrs. Brydon! I felt half shy, 
pleased. A week before my illness I had 
gone with some books and a message to a 


never heard. 


pretty little house just outside the village of 


Moor. 
come forward ; she greeted me kindly, and 
asked me to give her love and thanks 
to my aunt. 

She was a very tiny woman with remark- 
able dark eyes: that was all I noticed ; but 
I remember looking back at her with a 


A lady who was in the garden had 


clinging feeling that if I had the chance 
here was someone I could talk to without 
the snubbed sensation I always had with 
Aunt Deborah, for Mrs. Brydon looked 
lovable. Yet to-day I longed to say I 
was not well enough to have a visitor. 

I knew, however, there was no escape 
from this. In that remorseless household 
had 


been announced. It was revolt against that 


everything always happened as it 


inexorable that made me 
rebel and long to defy my aunt’s prime 
minister, Clorinda. 

I am not romantic, but | 
believe in the power of sympathy, and 
when the little lady came in, looking very 
her plain’ black 
woollen gown, I felt that a glow came 
in with her, a warmth and 
sunshine that brightened my 


which seemed 


strongly 


dainty and refined, in 


gloomy 
room. 

She came in smiling. and though her 
hair was almost white, I saw how red her 
lips were, how delicate her features, and 
she had the tiniest hands. 

She did 
said— 


not ask me how I was. She 


“IT am so glad to see you again. | 


have been hoping you would pass by. I 
had not heard you were ill till yesterday.” 


much 
more than her words did that I put out 
my hand. 


Her sweet deep eyes said so 


““You are very kind to come and see 
me,” I faltered. 
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The soft voice and the look in her sweet 
dark eyes seemed to draw me into her 
heart. She kept my hand in hers. 

‘** You can sing,” she said brightly. ‘I 
heard you in church. When you are well 
you must come often and cheer my lone- 
liness; and you will sing to me, will you 
not 7” 

She raised her eyes and looked round. 
She started ; the slight colour which had 
tinged her pale face faded: she sat staring 
with frightened eyes at the portrait. 

I could not take my eyes from her face, 
though she seemed so strangely moved ; | 
felt I ought to look away. 

At last she turned to me. 

**Do you know who sat for that por- 
trait ?” 

*“No. I wish I did know. 
face so dearly.” 

‘“* Have you asked Miss Heriot who it is -”’ 

I felt suddenly jealous of the interest 
Mrs. Brydon showed in the portrait. 

‘**Aunt Deborah 
and I have not asked her who the original 
of the portrait is.” 

I spoke coldly; I wanted Mrs. Brydon 
Bright colour 


I love the 


never comes in here, 


to talk of something else. 
flew into her cheeks, and she gave me a 
caressing smile. 

‘“‘ Ask your aunt, dear child; it is quite 
natural you should wish to know his name.” 

His name! Just as if she thought him 
as realasI did! I said— 

“It is useless to ask Aunt Deborah ; 
she will not like it. I have been told she 
will not have the picture mentioned to her. 
I think she avoids the library because .it is 
here—at least”—I paused and sighed— 
“that is, I fancy, one reason why she keeps 
away.” 

‘*Do you mean she has not been to see 
you during your illness ?” 

**T do not think so,” I answered shortly. 
I was vexed, I thought Mrs. Brydon asked 
troublesome questions. 


Ill. 


Mrs. Brydon conquered me before she 
went away. When she gave me a good- 
bye kiss, I could not help loving the kind 
woman and her tender dark eyes. 
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In a few days the doctor took his leave, 
and I was told I might go and see Aunt 
Deborah. She was more genial than usual. 

Presently, I said—timidly, I own— 
‘‘Aunt, Mrs. Brydon was greatly inter- 
ested in the portrait over the fireplace.” 

I could hardly get the last word out, I 
was so startled by the change in her face : 
it was distorted with anger. At last she 
forced herself to say quietly— 

“‘ You had better go out walking, child, 
the air will strengthen your nerves, and it 
may help your memory; you have for- 
gotten the directions you received.” 

Why was I such a coward? I longed 
to ask why 1 might not speak of the por- 
trait? But that sneering aquiline face 
with its thin curved lips, its blue eyes, 
usually so cold—but now flickering with 
light, like tranquil water overswept by 
a breeze —had irresistible power in 
silencing me. 

I shivered when I had quitted my aunt’s 
repressive atmosphere. 

The fresh air brought me a rush of 
renewed spirits; I longed to run away 
from this hateful bondage and seek free- 
dom somewhere else. I did not believe 
that Clorinda or any of my aunt’s house- 
hold had more feeling than she had. 
My only refuge seemed to lie in Mrs. 
Brydon. I went straight to her pretty 
home. 

On the left side of the house was the 
low, broad, latticed window of her “‘ den,” 
as she called it. There was warm sunshine 
this morning, and from one of the open 
lattices came a sound of pleasant voices. 
I fancied one was a man’s voice. I went 
on to the porch in front and rang the bell. 

Perhaps the presence of a stranger kept 
me from feeling shy with Mrs. Brydon; 
though this was my first real visit to her, 
she seemed like an old friend. 

‘** Van ”’—she turned to a man who stood 
behind her—‘‘I must introduce you to 
Miss Edith Heriot. My dear Edith, this 
is a great friend of mine, Mr. Vandeleur 
Sneyd.” 


I had been conscious in a vague way 


that her visitor was very tall; I now 
looked fully at him—he was exactly like 
my beloved portrait. 
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The room seemed to go round with me; 
I could not believe I was awake. It was 
like one of the troubled dreams in my ill- 
ness about which Clorinda had com- 
plained. I sat down in a dull, mechanical 
way, and listened to the talk between my 
hostess and her visitor. 

** You will at least stay a week with me,” 
she said. ‘‘ Think how lonely I am; you 
cannot stay less than a week.” 

“Thank you; I am ever so glad to 
stay,” he answered. His voice was very 
pleasant. ‘‘I will walk back to Carsack, 
and tell them to send my things over. 
But I fancied you were altogether lonely ?” 

He gave me a merry smile, as if to 
imply that my visits must count for 
something. 

“Ah! but I had not made this girl’s 
acquaintance when I wrote to you.” Then 
she turned to me. ‘Your aunt and I 
were schoolfellows; but I did not know 
she lived at Moorhouse till a few weeks 
ago, when I settled to take this cottage, 
and when I wrote to Mr. Sneyd to give 
him my new address, I thought he was in 
his Yorkshire home.” 

He laughed. ‘‘ There was decided fate 
in your letter reaching me ; my people did 
not know I was here. It had been to two 
or three places in Scotland before it came 
south to Carsack.” 

‘“‘Fate!” I said to myself; “it is 
certainly fate that you should be the 
image ‘of my picture.” 

But I was so mystified I could not talk; 
even when I was spoken to I only made 
commonplace answers. At last I rose to 
go, conscious that they must both think 
me a very dull girl. 

Mr. Sneyd opened the door for me, 
then he followed me to the garden gate. 

“It is very kind of you to come and 
cheer my old friend,” he said; ‘‘ she lived 
near friends till she came here; she must 
miss them, I fancy.” 

“‘T think she is charming.” 
all I could find to say. 

‘* She is indeed.” 

I looked up into his grey eyes, and 
I then discovered that, unlike the portrait, 
he wore a_ short brown beard and 
moustaches. 


That was 
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** What does it mean ?” I asked myself as 
I opened our side gate, and, looking back, 
thought how ugly the Moorhouse, clothed 
only with dark ivy, was compared with that 
charming cottage covered with evergreen 
rose and bright-berried fire-thorn. 

I supped with my aunt that evening, 
and when she asked about my walk, I said 
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there was really nothing new to set down; 
besides this, I often met Vandeleur Sneyd 
at her house or on the moor. I went home 
from my walks with so bright a colour 
that more than once Aunt Deborah said— 

“Moorland air evidently suits 
Edith.” 

I fancied 


you, 


she was growing kinder; 


‘YOU MIGHT SAY ‘GOOD-BYE.’”’ 


I had called on Mrs. Brydon, but I did 
not mention Mr. Sneyd. I told myself 
there was no need to do so. Time enough 
for her to know when Mrs. Brydon 
brought him to call. 


IV. 
A blank comes in my diary after the 
record of my visit to Mrs. Brydon. 
I now went every day to see her,_ so 


anyway, life at the Moorhouse was more 
endurable. There was not much of it 
now to endure. The weather had be- 
come: clear and frosty, and I spent all 
the time I could out of doors. Those 
long hours with my portrait were almost 
forgotten; its living likeness had taken its 
place. 

“And when he is 


how then ? 
I asked myself one morning, as I saw him 


His 


ge me, 


coming to meet me on the moor. 




































































































































































week’s stay with Mrs. Brydon had Iength- 
ened to a fortnight. ‘* What shall I do?” 
Then I resolved not to think of it; it was 
much wiser to go on enjoying the present, 
without troubling about what lay before 
me. 

We walked on together till we reached 
the top of a ridge that rose behind the 
Moor village. We talked about his sisters, 
till suddenly he said— 

“*T am sure you are fond of dancing; 
your willowy figure is made for it.” 

I think this was the most personal thing 
he had said. I looked up and met his 
eyes so intently fixed on me that I flushed 
a little. 

‘* Never mind me, please go on telling me 
about your sisters ; you did not get beyond 
their names, I want to hear more about 
them.” 

We stopped 
another. 


and stood facing one 
** I] say, too, never mind my sisters; this 
may be our last walk; our time together 
is too precious to waste on any outside 
person. 
I may ?” 


I want to ask you a question, if 


I laughed; his manner made me feel 
shy; I took refuge in sauciness. 

“That depends; you can, of course, 
ask a question, but I cannot promise to 
answer it. I may not be able, you know.” 

He was looking at me again in the same 
intent way, and I was vexed to feel warm 
colour spreading over my face. One of 
Aunt Deborah’s first lessons had been, 
“‘Never blush, Edith, it is a common- 
place, school-girl habit.” In those days 
girls still deferred to the opinions of their 
elders, and I did not wish him to think 
me “‘ commonplace.” 

*“Well, 1 want your opinion. I asked 
Mrs. Brydon to take me to the Moorhouse 
to call on Miss Heriot, and she absolutely 
declined to do so. She said your aunt dis- 
likes strangers, and this morning when I 
pressed my request she said there had 
been a soreness between Miss Heriot and 
my family; she added that my name and 
my face would both bring back painful 
memories. Now what do you think? You 
must understand your aunt much better 
than Mrs. Brydon can; you have, perhaps, 
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spoken of me to her? Do you not think 
I may call before I leave Moor ?” 

I could not answer: the news that he 
was going stupefied me. 

I resolved that he should not discover 
my trouble; I stood looking down at the 
heather. 

** Well,” he asked, ‘* what do you say 7” 

I looked up at him ; the sweetness of the 
grey eyes, the broad kind forehead, made 
me forget the brown beard and moustaches, 
which had somehow weakened his likeness 
to the portraii. For an instant I| felt that 
it stood before me in the flesh, was actually 
speaking to me. All at once I saw clearly 
into my aunt’s mystery—the sudden flash 
of inspiration which often helps a woman 
to divine the truth swept away the mist 
that had obscured her relations with the 
original pf my picture. I saw and knew 
why she would not look on it. 

For all that I did 
answer his question. 

“Is Mrs. 
yours ?” 


not know how to 
I said— 
Brydon an old friend of 

‘“*She was a friend of my father’s years 
ago, before he married; after his death 
she came and lived near us, and was a 
great comfort to my mother. She had 
been a widow for years ; her husband was 
old, and died a few months after marriage.” 

I remembered how she had started when 
she saw the portrait, and I began to see a 
little romance in all this. 

“1 think Mrs. Brydon will know best 
about your visit to my aunt.” 

He looked utterly disappointed, and, I 
fancied, surprised. 

““Can you be in earnest?” His eyes 
were neither kind nor grey: they looked 
as dark as a stormy night, and the flash in 
them frightened me. ‘‘ Don’t you wish 
me to win your aunt’s good opinion? Is 
not she your guardian ?” 

“Yes, she is my guardian,” I 
slowly. I did not grasp his meaning. 

“Well, then”—he was still very much 
disturbed ; at least, he looked so—‘‘ would 
it not be pleasanter for both of us if Miss 
Heriot made my acquaintance ?” 


‘**T suppose so.” 


said 


I said this in a low voice, but I felt it 
was not quite the truth. ‘It was not likely 
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that my aunt would make herself pleasant 
to him. His strange abruptness wounded 
me, and when he said, ‘1 will leave you 
here,” I felt ready to cry. 

He turnedaway. A sickening fear came 
to me that this was good-bye. I must 
know why he was angry with me. 

‘“*You might say ‘Good-bye.’” 1 found 
courage again now that I could not see his 
frown. 

He turned and snatched my hands in 
his. 

“Is it to be ‘Good-bye,’ then? 
you really mean it?” 

The tightness of his clasp hurt me. I 
tried to speak calmly. 

**] thought you were leaving Moor ?” 

He looked into my eyes as he bent over 
me, as though he tried to see into my 
heart. 


‘Do 


‘*] must leave Moor to-morrow.” Then, 
after a pause: ‘Only you can tell me 
whether I shall come back.” 

I looked up; he was not frowning. 

** Yes, come back,” I said faintly. 


V. 

I have always disliked secrets. All this 
time that I had been meeting Vandeleur 
at Mrs. Brydon’s and on the moor, I had 
been oppressed with a consciousness of 
deceit, because I had not spoken about 
him to my aunt. Now that this great joy 
had come to me, that Vandeleur Sneyd 
had actually asked me to marry him, I 
resolved to go home and tell my news. 
In my joyful excitement I forgot my aunt’s 
constant avoidance of me, and when I 
reached the Moorhouse, I went at once to 
her sitting-room. 

I opened the door, and voices told me 
she was not alone. 

A tall screen hid the speakers, but I 
recognised Mrs. Brydon’s voice. 

I went round the screen, and stood still 


beside it. Aunt Deborah saw me: she was 


evidently too overwrought to notice my 
presence. Mrs. Brydon had risen from her 
chair, and stood with her back towards me. 

** Oh, Deborah,” she was saying, *‘ think 
what you are doing; if you have no sym- 


pathy with the happiness of these young 
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creatures, are you not afraid of thwarting 
love? ‘Think how you have suffered, how 
much we have both suffered, because our 
love was hindered.” 

*“* Hindered ? ” 
sounded fierce. 
the interruption of something real, of 
something which has existed; | tell you, 
silly woman that you are, while I was 
loving him with all my heart and soul 
Vandeleur Sneyd was simply amusing him- 
self. He wanted my money, not me. When 
he found how entirely it was settled on 
me, he felt no pain in giving me up, and 
seeking a wife elsewhere. 


Aunt Deborah’s voice 
*“Such a word suggests 


I never under- 
stood why he trifled with you, however ?” 

The questioning tone and her keen 
glance at Mrs. Brydon surprised me; I 
had not thought Aunt Deborah would 
condescend to be curious. 

Mrs. Brydon drew up her small slight 
figure. 

**He did not trifle with me, he loved 
me,” she said gravely, “and I loved him 
dearly ; 1 would not marry him because 
I should have sacrificed him. I was poor, 
and so was he then; besides, I was older 
than he was. I never saw him again.” 
She paused, and then went on warmly: 
** Deborah, I have always loved him, I love 
him still. If I had that portrait, I should 
find happiness in only looking at it.” 

“I don’t know why I keep it, Lucy; 
I hate it.’ Aunt Deborah paused, and 
then, “‘ At your age it is useless to tell you 
you deceive yourself ; but this is the truth. 
Vandeleur Sneyd was too much in love 
with his own handsome face and figure to 
love any woman; I tell you, his son is a 
chip of the old block. You do not see 
that foolish listening child, her heart beat- 
ing and her eyes glowing with what she 
thinks is Love, indeed! This 
young fellow cares no more truly for her 
than his father did for either of us; he 
believes her to be my heiress, and he came 
here to see what she was like, that is all. 
If he finds a richer girl, she will see no 
more of him.” 

She turned suddenly to me, “If you 
have come to ask my consent, Edith, you 
are answered,” she said sternly; “I am 
not demonstrative, but I 


love. 


care too much 
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for your father’s daughter to help you to a 
mercenary husband.” 

Mrs. Brydon crossed the room to where 
I stood and kissed my forehead; then she 
spoke again to my aunt. 
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My aunt’s eyes brightened. 

“And you, Lucy, knowing what you 
did of the father’s inconstancy, have been 
wicked enough to throw these young fools 
together. What can the girl know of him 


“LOVE IS NOT TRUE WITHOUT TRUST, AUNT DEBORAH.”’ 


“T was afraid of this, and would not 
bring him to see you; but you mistake if 
you think that Vandeleur needs money, 
and you greatly wrong him if you think he 
does not dearly love this child.” She 
smiled at me. ‘‘ He tells me he loved her 
the first day he saw her.” 


except that he has a handsome face? I 
suppose he is like his father?” 

I could not keep silent. 

“Please don’t be angry, aunt, but I 
cannot let you blame Vandeleur; I could 
not tell you before to-day, because— 
because—I did not know he—he cared for 
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me, but I loved Vandeleur before I saw 
him, long before he came to Moor.” 

““What do you mean? Are you crazy, 
child ? What can you know about love ?” 

“Don’t laugh at me. The face in the 
portrait made me love it, and so when I 
met Vandeleur at Mrs. Brydon’s I—I knew 
I could not be happy away from him.” 

I spoke earnestly, my aunt sat staring at 
me as though I had gone crazy. 

‘“Good Heavens! What folly! And if 
he proves false, child, of what good will 
your love be to you? You have yielded 
to a foolish fancy which will simply make 
you miserable.” 

And now, to my surprise, Mrs. Brydon 
placed herself between us; her eyes were 
brighter than I had ever seen them, 
their dark glow brought a: faint flush 
to her cheeks like the bloom on a China 
rose. 

“Hush, Deborah, you 


are talking 


treason—a woman who loves truly has 
always a treasure she had not before; 
death may take her lover from her, it 
cannot take away the wealth with which 


love for him has filled her heart. And 
remember this, my Edith: love is a 
memory that will keep you happy, let what 
will betide; it is always more blessed to 
give than to receive; the one who loves 
best is the happiest.” I shall never forget 
the radiant look in her eyes as she spoke. 
She turned again to my aunt. ‘“ Ah, 
Deborah! if you had kept your love fresh 
and bright you would be a happy woman ; 
distrust sours the very springs of love. 
No, I have not done; I cannot go away 
till you have promised not to make 
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yourself a stumbling-block between these 
happy lovers. You had better leave your 
aunt to me, Edith.” 

I went into the garden with my own 
happy thoughts, and after a while Mrs. 
Brydon joined me. She said Aunt 
Deborah wished to be alone, so I did not 
disturb her. 

Evening came, the curtains were drawn 
and the candles were lighted; I was be- 
ginning to feel anxious, when the library 
door opened, and there stood Aunt 
Deborah. Her face was flushed, and she 
came in as if she had some fault to atone 
for. She looked up at the portrait and 
gazed steadily at it. 

There was a pause before she spoke, and 
I noticed a softened tone in her voice. 

“I may have misjudged you, child. God 
knows! I thought you wanted heart. I 
may still be in error, but I am bound to 
guard your future happiness. I cannot 
consent to your engagement with Mr. 
Sneyd, but you may see him once more 
and tell him this: If a year hence you have 
both remained faithful to your love, he may 
come to the Moorhouse, and I will give 
you to him. Meantime I forbid all letters 
and meetings. Are you willing to wait, 
Edith ?” 

“ Yes, yes, aunt ; I should think I was.” 
I put my arms round her and kissed her 
heartily. 

She took my hand in hers, and held me 
from her, while she studied my face. 

“You are not afraid, then, that your 
lover will forget you ?” 

‘*Love is not true without trust, Aunt 
Deborah.” 
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M ODERN war is a matter of money, 
r and in the case of John Jacob 


Astor money has enthusiastically gone over 


to militarism. fourth 


He belongs to the 
generation of millionaire Astors (his for- 
tune is £30,000,000), and he is a cousin 
of William Waldorf Astor, who has become 
an Englishman. He 
military staff of the 
Governor of New 
York several 
years, and has fitted 
out a magnificent 
battery, while he 
turned over his 
splendid yacht to the 
Government free of 
cost for use in the 
war. 


has been on the 


for 





The first of the 
Astors, John Jacob, 
was born at Waldorf, 
in Germany, in 1763. 
He went to America 
as a mere lad, and 
married a Scots- 
woman, Miss Sarah 
Todd. Only one of 
his sons had children. 
This William, 
who had John Jacob 
(the father of the 
owner of the fall 
Mall Gazette) and 
William, the father 
of the Colonel. 


was 








The part of Iris in 
“A Greek Slave,” 
at Daly’s Theatre, 
has given Miss Letty 
Lind a chance of 
catching the public 
eye for many a night 
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to come. 


Hers is probably the 
carefully developed talent in the world 


most 


of light-music 
she made 


entertainment; .for while 
her name as a dancer, she has 
cultivated a tiny that improves as 
the years go by, her delightful art 
of expression is a secret of personality. 
You have only to 


voice 


while 


hear her songs sung 
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ASTOR, WHO HAS EQUIPPED A BATTERY 


OF ARTILLERY IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
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MISS LETTY LIND AS IRIS IN ‘‘A GREEK SLAVE,’ AT DALY’S THEATRE. 
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by anybody else to feel her immense 
superiority, even where her imitator has a 
much finer voice. It is her peculiar indi- 
viduality of interpretation that does it, 
unconsciously learned and possibly uncon- 
sciously practised. 


There may be something, too, in her 
origin; for her sisters possess some- 
thing of her talent. They hail from 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, and their real 
name is the prosaic one of Rudge. They 
are all as follows— 


Stace Name. 
Letty Lind ... 
Millie Hylton... 


Rear Name. 
Letitia Elizabeth Rudge. 
Sarah Frances Louise Rudge 
(Mrs. Clulow Sim). 


Elizabeth Gertrude Rudge 
(Mrs. George Grossmith, jun.). 

Lydia Agnes Rudge. 

Fanny Rudge. 


Letty Lind made her first appearance at 


Adelaide Astor 


Lydia Flopp ... 
Fanny Dangle 
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Photo by Lafayette. 
AN AMERICAN WHO IS WALKING ROUND THE 
WORLD IN A PAPER SUIT. 





IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 














A FRENCHMAN WHO IS WALKING ROUND 
THE WORLD. 





the age of four as Eva, in a burlesque 
version of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; but 
she was really brought out by Mr. Howard 
Paul, who, by the way, is a nephew of 
John Howard Payne, who wrote the words 
of ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,” and died 
homeless at Tunis, where he is buried, in 
1852. She made her first appearance at 
the Gaiety in “ Monte Cristo,” and she 
has remained under Mr. George Edwardes’ 
management almost ever since. Miss 
Millie Hylton, the next sister, made her 
reputation in the music-halls, but she is 
now touring the country with Gaiety 
pieces. Miss Adelaide Astor has retired 
from the stage since she married; while 
Miss Flopp was the Middy in “ The 
Geisha.” 


The craze of walking round the world is 
occupying the attention of both the pedes- 
trians pictured on this page. George 
Melville Boynton is an American whomeans 
to perform the journey in a suit of paper 
clothes (to signify that he is journeying 
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LADY MARGARET INNES-KER, WHO HAS MARRIED MAJOR ORR-EWING, 
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without funds); and if he succeeds, his 
friends will give £10,000 to charities 
in San Francisco. It there 
that he started on Aug. 13, 1897, and 
he hopes to finish the task on Aug. 13, 
1902, when he will arrive in Washington 
and dine with the 

President. 


was from 


M. Gilbert is a 
French journalist 
who is tramping 
for a £10,000 
and must 
finish his long 
walk by arriving in 
Paris on June 1, 
1900. He _ has 
already covered 
23,6313 miles, and 
has 17,8683 to 
overtake. He 
wears kharki, a 
broad-brimmed 
pith hat, and bears 
the arms of his 
beloved France on 
He has 
already been three 
years on the road. 


wager, 


his coat. 


Some yearsago two 
young Germans 
walked round the 
world. 


Lady Margaret 
Innes-Ker, who 
married Major 
Orr-Ewing in the 
last week of the 
season, is the 
daughter of the 
seventh Duke of 
Roxburghe, and 
the granddaughter 
of the seventh Duke of Marlborough. 
The Roxburghe family were originally 
Kers, who had been settled on the Borders 
from a very early time. 
earldom (in 1599 


They received an 
in the person of Sir 


Robert Ker, who accompanied James VI. 


The fifth 
promoters of the 


Earl was one 
union, 


into England. 
of the great 


MISS C. COOPER, THE TENNIS CHAMPION. 


THE PUBLIC EYE. 


and received a dukedom for his trouble 


in 1707. 


One of the most interesting members of 
the family was the third Duke, who collected 
a magnificent library in his house in St. 

James’s Square, 
and his fellow 
bibliophiles 
founded the Rox 
burghe Club in his 
honour. He died 
in 1804. 


The double- 
barrelled name 
Orr-Ewing is less 
than a century old, 
and was introduced 
by the Major’s 
father, Sir Archi- 
bald, whqse mother 
was an Orr. The 
Ewings, however, 
are a very old 
family, traces of 
them being found 
in Dumbartonshire 
for .700 years. 
Major Orr-Ewing, 
who was originally 
inthe 16th Lancers, 
has been Aide-de- 
Camp to Lord 
Roberts in Ireland 
since 1895. 


Miss Cooper, 
the lawn-tennis 
champion, has 
been an_ enthusi- 
astic player for 
some years, repre- 
senting a club at 
Surbiton. Pro- 
bably if Mrs. Hillyard had been present, 
Miss Cooper would not have won the proud 
position. As it was, she walked over. Mrs. 
Hillyard has succeeded mainly by possess- 
ing strong nerves. Miss Martin, of the Fitz- 
william Club, in Dublin, is, on the other 
hand, exceedingly nervous. The best player 
of all, Miss Dod, has gone over to golf. 








